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] SUPPOSE many have gone through 

the same evolution of thought as my- 
self. Born and raised in an orthodox 
family, which held firmly to the Mosaic 
account of creaton and the anthropomor- 
phic conception of a deity, it was natural 
that when I threw off such superstitions 
that I should tend to regard everything 
along the line of conventional religious 
belief as absurd and unworthy of rever- 
ence. I think this is the course that most 
socialists have gone through. First we 
throw off conventional belief in religion, 
and tnen we throw off conventional be- 
liefs in economics. 

We first see the utterly — unscien- 
tific basis of orthodox religions, and then 
we see the like unscientific basis of 
orthodox economic theories. 

However, strange as it may seem, the 
more a man studies socialism the more 
he finally comes to understand and 
sympathize with many orthodox reli- 
gious ideas that in an early period of 
his evolution of thought he scorned. 
For instance, he finds men talking the 
Golden Rule and practising Cut Your 
Neighbor’s Throat, and when he finds 


that the practice is necessary to preserve 
existence, while the theory means sui- 
cide, he says that this preaching a 
Golden Rule that can never be practised 
is the limit of absurdity. Later on he 
becomes a socialist and finds that the 
theory would work all right if we only 
had a socialistic world to practice it in, 
and when he sees we should have such 
a world, and moreover that we must 
eventually have such a world, he com- 
mences to have more respect for the 
Golden Rule than he did when he re- 
garded it as an impossibility either now 
or at any time in the future. 


Before he understands socialism he 
scoffs at thanking God for daily bread, 
when he doesn’t get the bread, and he will 
blame God for not giving him bread. 
Later on he sees that it is man’s fault 
and not God’s that he goes hungry, and 
also he understands that he himself is 
one of the very men who have been 
supporting a system which makes men 
go hungry when God has done his part 
in providing plenty for all. 

And so on, from day to day, he gets 
to realize that after all there is a much 
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better basis for certain religious theories 
than he had at one time thought possible, 
although he also knows that his reason 
for increasing respect for such theories 
does not in the least justify the blind 
believers in religious dogma who accept 
things upon faith rather than reason. 

One of the chief tenets of most relig- 
ions is that this planet Earth which we 
inherit is the centre of the universe, and 
that the sun revolves around it and that 
the moon and stars are simply created 
to light it up and make the heavens more 
beautiful for the edification and enjoy- 
ment of the greatest thing ever created, 
namely, Man. That it was all done for 
man, and that man is the image of 
God, and the next thing to divinity it- 
self. 

The early astronomical discoveries in 


the Middle Ages so upset conventional 


beliefs of this kind that astronomers such 
as Galileo had a most difficult time of it 
with the church when they announced 
that the earth moved around the Sun in- 
stead of vice versa. Time passed, and dis- 
covery after discovery was made, and 
instead of the earth being the centre of 
things, about which all revolved, it was 
found that it was simply a grain of sand 
in a universe of apparently infinite mat- 
ter. That it was not to be compared in 
size with many of the planets in our 
own solar system, while in comparison 
with the sun it was less than a pea to 
an orange. 

And then, when we found that the 
fixed stars were millions in number, and 
mostly all larger than our own sun, we 
naturally jumped at the conclusion that 
these other suns, so much larger than 
ours, must have systems of planets of 
their own, and that, therefore, there were 
millions and millions of plaiets like the 
earth all just as suitable for human life 
and that, therefore, it was most likely 
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life did exist upon them, for otherwise 
why should they have been created. 

The next step in reasoning from the 
“most likely” was to the “without doubt,” 
and from that to the “unquestionably” 
was a small step. 

And all these steps were much the more 
easily taken by men like myself who— 
I confess it to my shame—were naturally 
disposed to adopt any theory which would 
still further discredit the orthodox re- 
ligious view that the earth was the 
centre of things and that man was the 
only thing worth while on the earth. 

It has been so long since I_have taken 
much interest in things religious, if I 
ever did take much interest, that when 
a book* like Wallace’s comes along and 
tends to upset all my old ideas upon the 
subject of Other Worlds Than Ours 
it is naturally of intense interest. 

Dr. Wallace’s conclusions are: (1) 
The stellar universe forms one collective 
whole, and, though of enormous extent, 
is yet finite, its extent being determinable. 
(2) The solar system is situated in the 
plane of the Milky Way, and not far 
removed from the centre of that plane. 
(3) The universe throughout consists 
of the same kind of matter, and is sub- 
ject to the same physical and chemical 
laws. These are the first three conclu- 
sions he arrives at. There are three 
more in favor of which the author claims 
there are great probabilities. (4) The 
only planet in our solar system inhabited 
or inhabitable is our Earth. (5) The 
probabilities are almost as great against 
any other sun _ possessing inhabited 
planets. (6) The nearly central posi- 
tion of our Sun is probably a permanent 


“Man’s PLAcE IN THE UNIVERSE: A Study 
of the results of Scientific Research in 
Relation to the Unity or Plurality of 
Worlds.” By Alfred R. Wallace, LLD., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., etc. Cloth, 326 pp. Price, 
$2.50 net. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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one, and has been specially favorable— 
perhaps absolutely essential—to life-de- 
velopment on the Earth. 

His first proposition, viz., that the uni- 
verse is finite and not infinite, as is gen- 
erally held, is of the greatest interest 
and importance. The theory of a finite 
universe is in line with socialist philo- 
sophy, which regards the human race 
as an organism, and also with mv own 
particular theory that the universe itself 
is an organism. 

It is manifestly incongruous to think 
of a thing being an organism and at the 
same time as being infinite. If the stellar 
universe is one collective whole then it 
must be finite. 

When a little child looks out on the 
Earth he at first thinks it infinite. He 
looks upon it as unorganized and unre- 
lated. Only with increasing age and 
understanding can he ever realize that 
it is finite and organized. 

So when Rockefeller as a lad went 
into the oil business it seemed to him 
that there was infinite scope for the ex- 
tension of the oil business. That the 
oil business would ever be so organized 
and extended until it was only limited 
by its taking in all the Earth was quite 
beyond the wildest of his speculations, 
and yet it has all occurred within his 
own lifetime, and it was he himself who 
was largely responsible for hastening the 
result. The logic of events was his best 
instructor in the philosophy of the oil 
business. Just as the oil business ex- 
tended its conscious organization, so have 
other businesses extended theirs, until to- 
day it is only one of many businesses that 
are probably on the road to a world- 
wide sphere of operation. Now, it is 
apparent that Mr. Rockefeller can never 
have complete knowledge and _ control 
of the oil business until he has a world 
organization of the oil business. To 
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know it he must know its limitations. 
Similarly we cannot understand the uni- 
verse unless we know its limitations. 

To me this Wallace theory of a finite 
universe must be true because it accords 
with my deepest philosophy of life. 

If the universe is infinite and, there- 
fore, unorganized, then there would be 
no motive—that is, no valid fundamental 
motive—for men to work for socialism, 
or in fact to even desire to live. For of 
what use is socialism if it is simply to 
make this world a better place for men 
to live and nothing more? 

Upon such .a theory of Ite we are 
simply intelligent cattle preparing a more 
comfortable stable for ourselves. 

Suppose we do introduce socialism 
and abolish poverty? This can be done 
easily enough, but why should we wish 
to do it? It’s no answer to say that we 
do it to increase the stock of human 
happiness, for then I will ask why should 
anyone wish to increase human happi- 
ness. The reason one wishes to in- 
crease human happiness is fundamentally 
a selfish one; it is to increase his own 
happiness by becoming a cell in a health- 
ier organization of human society than 
that which now exists. If your finger 
is crushed the cells in your injured finger 
are not more anxious to become well 
again than are the uninjured cells in 
your uninjured finger to have them made 
well. There is no single uninjured cell 
in your whole body that is not as much 
interested in having the injured cells 
made whole as if it itself were injured. 
Now, why is this? Simply that the 
body is an organism and a very self- 
conscious organism. It knows that for 
the whole to be well, the parts must be 
well. There are some insects which are 


‘organized well enough physically, but 


whose nerve centres are so badly cor- 


related that they have little or no 
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consciousness of an injury to themselves, 
Some wasps, for instance, may be be- 
headed and the head will go on uncon- 
cernedly taking food with no body at- 
tached to feed. A body must not only 
he organized but also conscious of its 
organism to really live. As individual 
men we are simply cells in the greater 
organism, human society, and only as 
we feel this do we tend to realize the 
highest life. It is impossible for any 
single cell in an undeveloped organism 
simply by its own will to realize itself. 
It can only do so by the organism itself 
developing. I may wish to send a tele- 
gram from New York to Boston, but the 
mere wish is not enough to accomplish 
the act. Wires must be laid and the 
instruments made and men must be ready 
to co-operate in the work before the mes- 
sage can go. However, if I never had the 
wish to send any message and if no one 
else ever had or ever would have any 
wish to send telegrams from New York 
to Boston there never would have been 
any telegraph wires laid. Therefore, 
to realize my desires I must first have 
the wish, and then have an organism 
that I can use to consummate my de- 
sires. 

Man as a unit is nothing. It is only 
as he is useful to the whole that he lives. 
Only as he is useful is he happy. 

Again, he cannot be of much use if 
the whole is badly organized. I may have 
a perfect foot but if my leg is broken 
the foot is of little use and I am little 
use. I may be a perfect man, but if 
society is so badly organized that I am 
not fed then I am of no more use to 
society than if I did not exist, no more 
than would be the perfect foot to the 
body if the blood did not flow to feed 


the foot. The foot, to support the 
body, must first be supported by the 
body. 


All this is axiomatic and has been 
said, and better said, many times before, 
but that the individual is merely a cell 
in human society is more quickly recog- 
nized than that he is merely a cell in 
a much greater organism, that of the 


07 
universe itself. We are the result of 
evolutionary development in adapting 
ourselves to our environment. That we 
have adapted ourselves to live on the 
land instead of the water is one of the 
commonplaces of evolution. It is ob- 
vious that we are land animals and that 
we need land to live upon. 

That we have temporarily given up 
our title to land to a $mall class of people 
called landlords is beside the mark. We 
will take it back whenever we really 
want it. 

However, that we must have land, I 
say is obvious, and it is likewise obvious 
that we must have air. And, more than 
that, as Professor Wallace remarks, we 
must to live have the small amount of 
carbonic acid gas that is in the air. If 
it were not there then plants could not 
live, and if there were no plants there 
would be no food for animals.’ 

Wallace goes on pointing out one thing 
after another in our physical universe 
that is necessary to our existence that we 
ourselves hardly think of at all. For 
instance, such a small thing as the at- 
mospheric dust he shows is absolutely 
necessary to life, for otherwise there 
would be no clouds, and without clouds 
we would be in all kinds of a muss, for 
the details of which I must refer the 
curious to the book itself. And not only 
is the atmospheric dust a good thing 
physically, but it is the dust that gives 
us the blue of our skies. And further 
it might be remarked that not only is 
the material universe necessary to us 
physically, but it also has an esthetic 
and spiritual value of perhaps vital 
importance. Suppose you were fed pro- 
perly, that you had all the physical neces- 
sities of life, but you were told that 
you and all humanity would forever be 
denied any contact whatsoever with a 
material universe? That you would 
never see the sea, nor mountains, nor 
birds, nor animals, nor flowers, nor stars, 
nor moon, nor sun; how would such a 
prospect strike you? You would be like- 
ly to feel that you might as well be dead 
as live such a life. Or suppose you 
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successively suffered a painless amputa- 
tion of the various members of your 
body. First you lose a hand, then a 
foot, then an ear, and so on until “you” 
finally are reduced to a trunkless head; 
would you consider life worth living? 


Professor Wallace suggests that it is 
quite possible that the remotest star is 
just as necessary to our physical life as 
is the minute quantity of carbonic acid 
gas in our atmosphere. The only differ- 
ence maybe being that in one case we 
know that one is a necessity and with 
the other we may yet have to find it out. 
He puts the suggestion purely upon the 
physical basis, whereas I extend the pos- 
sibility to the star not only being a phy- 
sical but a spiritual necessity. It is pos- 
sible that the spiritual and physical are 
the same. 

It seems to me that the only sane 
hypothesis of life is that each individual 


life is dependent upon the universe for . 


its existence, and that we have no right 
to suppose the slightest grain of matter 
could be lost from the remotest star with- 
out its having a profound effect upon all 
life, upon the physical basis as well as 
the spiritual basis of life. And that just 
as we cannot imagine any adequate life, 
either intellectual or spiritual, pertaining 
to the individual cells in our body ex- 
cept the body itself be alive, and alive 
spiritually as well as mentally and physic- 
ally, so we really are just as wrong in 
thinking it possible for individual man 
to be really alive unless human society 
is also alive and conscious. And, more- 
over, just as man is conscious of being 
a part of society, and that society is con- 
scious that each and every man is a part 
of it, so does the life of man increase. 

As man, becomes more and more con- 
scious of the relation he bears to human 
society in particular and the universe in 
general he increases his capacity of 
life. 

The greatest capacity for life would 
exist in @ man developed to the highest 
degree spiritually, mentally and physic- 
ally, and living in a self-conscious society 
having the most perfect command of and 
knowledge of ttself and of its own rela- 
tion to the universe. 
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And this, then, takes us back to the 
original premise, namely, that the uni- 
verse must be finite if it is an organism, 
and it must be an organism otherwise 
man would lose his motive to live. 

Man lives in order to unite himself 
as a harmonious chord to a harmonious 
universe. 

He lives that one day he may hear the 
morning stars sing, and that he may sing 
in unison with them. He lives that he 
may be one of the pipes in the organ of 
the universe, and he lives that he may 
play that organ. In the day to come 
man will feel himself as a part of a con- 
scious universe, and the universe will 
feel that each man is a part of it, just as 
today the hand is now consciqus of being 
a part of the body. 

Socialism as a movement towards the 
harmonious organization of human 
society is, then, but one step toward the 
greatest of all ends; the harmonious 
organization of the universe. 

Wallace is right in his theory that the 
universe is finite, for otherwise there 
would be no reason for man. However, 
altogether aside from any metaphysical 
predelictions in favor of Wallace’s theory 
that the universe is limited, 1 must hasten 
to say that his physical arguments in 
favor of that view seem to me to be 
unanswerable. He frankly confesses that 
not being an astronomer he has no right 
to speak with authority, and that there- 
fore he must rely upon those who have 
authority to speak for him, and the 
names of practically all the great astro- 
nomers he ranges, upon th side of a 
finite universe. 

To think of an infinite universe is about 
as difficult as thinking of a snake with an 
endless tail. But I have dwelt so long 
upon the first proposition of Dr. Wal- 
lace that I have given myself little space 
for his other propositions. 

His second proposition is somewhat 
analogous to his sixth, practically, and 
depends upon the acceptance of the first. 
If the Earth is near the centre of the 
universe then we must first conceive of 
the universe as finite, for it is not pos- 
sible to conceive a centre to infinity. 
Where there are no bounds, there can 
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be no centre. The Earth is at the ap- 
proximate centre of the universe is Wal- 
lace’s theory, and he supports it with 
the dicta of most of the heavy-weights 
among the astronomers. In fact, Wal- 
lace throughout the book disarms the 
criticism that he is no astronomer by 
frankly admitting that he himself has 
no right to speak authoritatively upon 
astronomical subjects, and that, there- 
fore, whatever he may state upon such 
subjects in corroboration of his state- 
ments he invariably quotes astronomers 
whose reputation gives them a right to 
be considered. However, notwithstand- 
ing all his care, the critics who disagree 
with his conclusions, and hardly any of 
them agree, have quite ignored his 
authorities for his astronomical state- 
ments, and have taken them as originat- 
ing with Wallace himself. 

Wallace’s fourth proposition that. the 
Earth is the only planet in our solar 
system that is inhabitable is easy of de- 
monstration. This, in fact, is accepted 
as a fact by practically all astronomers 
with the exception of my friend Pro- 
fessor Lowell, who clings tenaciously to 
his theory that Mars is inhabited. Its 
small size, it being but one ninth the size 
of the Earth, means, however, that the 
atmosphere, if Mars has any at all, other 
than carbonic acid gas, must be so rare 
that the planet cannot retain its heat by 
night, and, therefore, its surface tempera- 
ture, during the greater part of the 
twenty-four hours, is below the freezing 
point, and this, of course, is hardly favor- 
able to life. 

Wallace further points out by what 
a set of curious coincidences the Earth 
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is habitable for man, and that none of 
these conditions exist on the other solar 
planets and are very unlikely to exist 
upon the planets, if any such exist, of any 
other solar system. All this is so con- 
trary to the ideas of modern men of 
science that there has naturally been 
raised a wail of protest that is more 
pathetic than convincing. 

I can say that I for one approached 
Wallace’s book with a strong belief in 
the theory that there were very likely 
millions of worlds all about as suitable 
for man as is the Earth, and that it was 
more than likely that several millions 
of these worlds were inhabited not only 
by beings equal to man but very prob- 
ably very much higher in development, 
physically and mentally. Wallace has 
convinced me that I was wrong, and I 
know of nothing more stimulating to the 
intellect than to run across a book that 
upsets all your preconceived ideas. I 
am only too glad to urge all our readers 
not to fail to read the book before they 
make up their mind that Wallace is 
wrong. If they depend upon the critic- 
isms, especially this criticism, they will 
get no idea of the strength of his argu- 
ment. 

Wallace is the most distinguished 
scientist of the age; he is the co-dis- 
coverer with Darwin of the theory of 
the origin of species, and it is only 
through his great modesty that he is not 
so well known in that connection as is 
Darwin. 

He is an avowed socialist, and one 
of the most delightful and lovable of 
men it has ever been my privilege to 
meet. 


THE TRAMP 


Jack LONDON 


R. Francis O’Neil, General Super- 
intendent of Police, Chicago, 
speaking of the tramp, says:* “Despite 
the most stringent police regulations, a 
great city will have a certain number of 
homeless vagrants to shelter through the 
winter.” “Despite’—mark the word— 
a confession of organized helplessness 
as against unorganized necessity. I!f 
police regulations are stringent and yet 
fail, then that which makes them fail, 
namely, the tramp, must have still more 
stringent reasons for succeeding. This 
being so, it should be of interest to 
enquire into these reasons, to attempt to 
discover why the nameless and home- 
less vagrant sets at naught the right arm 
of the corporate power of our great 
cities, why all that is weak and worth- 
less is stronger than all that is strong 
and of value. 

Mr. O’Neil is a man of wide experi- 
ence on the subject of tramps. He may 
be called a specialist. As he says of him- 
self: “As an old-time desk sergeant and 
police captain I have had almost un- 
limited opportunity to study and analyze 
this class of floating population which 
seeks the city in winter and scattets 
abroad through the country in the 
spring.” He then continues: “This ex- 
perience reiterated the lesson that the 
vast majority of these wanderers are of 
the class with whom a life of vagrancy 
is a chosen means of living without 
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work.” Not only is it to be inferred 
from this that there is a large class in 
society which lives without work, for 
Mr. O’Neil’s testimony further shows 
that this class is forced to live without 
work, 

As he says: “I have been astonished 
at the multitude of those who have un- 
fortunately engaged in occupations 
which practically force them to become 
loafers for at least a third of the year. 
And it is from this class that the tramps 
are largely recruited. I recall a certain 
winter when it seemed to me that a 
large portion of the inhabitants of 
Chicago belonged to this army of un- 
fortunates. I was stationed at a police 
station not far from where an ice harvest 
was ready for the cutters. The ice 
company advertised for helpers, and the 
very night this call appeared in the 
newspapers our station was packed with 
homeless men who asked shelter in order 
to be at hand for the morning’s work. 
Every foot of floor space was given over 
to these lodgers and scores were still 
unaccommodated.” 

And again: “And it must be confessed 
that the man who is willing to do honest 
labor fo food and shelter is a rare 
specimen in this vast army of shabby 
and tattered wanderers who seek the 
warmth of the city with the coming of 
the first snow.” Taking into consider- 
ation the crowd of honest laborers that 
swamped Mr. O’Neil’s station house on 
the way to the ice-cutting, it is patent, 
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if all tramps were looking for honest 
labor instead of a small minority, that 
the honest laborers would have a far 
harder task finding something honest to 
do for food and shelter. If the opinion 
of the honest laborers who swamped 
Mr. O’Neil’s station house were asked, 
one could rest confident that each and 
every man would express a preference 
for fewer honest laborers on the morrow 
when he asked the ice-foreman for a 
job. 

And finally, Mr. O’Neil says: “The 
humane and generous treatment which 
this city has accorded the great army 
of homeless unfortunates has made it 
the victim of wholesale imposition, and 
this well-intended policy of kindness has 
resulted in making Chicago the winter 
Mecca of a vast and undesirable floating 
population.” That is to say, because of 
her kindness, Chicago had more than 
her fair share of tramps; because she 
was humane and generous she suffered 
wholesale imposition. From this we 
must conclude that it does not do to be 
humane and generous to our fellow men 

. when they are tramps. Mr. O’Neil 
is right, and that this is no sophism it 
is the intention of this article, among 
other things, to prove. 

In a general way we may draw the 
following inferences from the remarks 
of Mr. O’Neil: (1) The tramp is 
stronger than organized society and can- 


not be put down. (2) The tramp is 
“shabby,” “tattered,” “homeless,” “un- 
fortunate.” (3) There are a “vast” 
number of tramps. (4) Very few tramps 
are willing to do honest work. (5) 
Those tramps who are willing to do hon- 
est work have to hunt very hard to find 
it. (6) The tramp is undesirable. 

To this latter let the contention be 
appended that the tramp is only person- 
ally undesirable; that he is negatively 
desirable; that the function he performs 
in society is a negative function; and 


that he is the by-product of economic 
necessity. 

It is very easy to demonstrate that 
there are more men than there is work 
for men. For linstance, what would 
happen tomorrow if one hundred thou- 
sand tramps should become suddenly in- 
spired with an overmastering desire 
for work? It is a fair question. “Go to 
work,” is preached to the tramp every 
day of his life. The judge on the bench, 
the pedestrian in the street, the house- 
wife at the kitchen door, all unite in ad- 
vising him to go to work. So, what 
would happen tomorrow if one hundred 
thousand tramps acted upon this advice 
and strenuously and indomitably sought 
work? Why, by the end of the week 
one hundred thousand workers, their 
places taken by the tramps, would receive 
their time and be “hitting the road’ for 
a job. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox unwittingly and 
uncomfortably demonstrated the dispar- 
ity between men and work. She made 
a casual reference, in a newspaper col- 
umn she conducts, to the difficulty two 
business men found in obtaining good 
employees. The first morning mail 
brought her seventy-five applications for 
the position, and at the end of two weeks 
over two hundred people had applied. 

Still more strikingly was the same 
proposition demonstrated this past sum- 
mer in San Francisco. A sympathetic 
strike called out a whole federation of 
trades unions. Thousands of men, in 
many branches of trade, quit work— 
draymen, sand teamsters, porters and 
packers, longshoremen, stevedores, ware- 
housemen, stationary engineers, sailors, 
marine firemen, stewards, sea cooks, and 
so forth and so forth, an interminable 
list. It was a strike of large propor- 
tions. Every Pacific coast shipping city 
was involved, and the entire coasting 
service, from San Diego to Puget Sound, 
was virtually tied up. The time was 
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considered auspicious. The Philippines 
and Alaska had drained the Pacific coast 
of surplus labor. It was summertime, 
when the agricultural demand for 
laborers was at its height, and when 
the cities were bare of their floating 
populations. And yet there remained a 
body of surplus labor sufficient to take 
the places of the strikers. No matter 
what occupation, sea cook or stationary 
engineer, sand teamster or warehouse- 
man, in every case there was an idle 
worker ready to do the work. And not 
only ready but anxious. They fought 
for a chance to work. Men were killed, 
hundreds of heads were broken, the hos- 
pitals were filled with injured men, and 
thousands of assaults were committed. 
And still surplus laborers, “scabs,” came 
forward to replace the strikers. 

The question arises: Whence came 
this second army of workers to replace 
the first army? One thing is certain: 
the trades unions did not seah on one 
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another. Another thing is certain: no 
industry on the Pacific slope was crippled 
in the slightest degree by its workers 
being drawn away to fill the places of the 
strikers. A third thing is certain: the 
agricultural workers did not flock to the 
cities to replace the strikers. In this 
last instance it is worth while to note 
that the agricultural laborers wailed to 
high heaven when a few of the strikers 
went into the country to compete with 
them in unskilled employments. So there 
is no accounting for this second army 
of workers. It simply was. It was 
there all the time, a surplus labor army 
in that year of Our Lord, 1903, a year 
adjudged most prosperous in the annals 
of the United States. : 

And this particular strike is analogous 
to all other strikes. Always, no matter 
what or where the strike, or how far- 
reaching, always have the tools dropped 
by one set of men been taken up by an- 
other set of men. 


(To be continued.) 


WALL STREET JOURNAL TURNS 


MORALIST 


] BELIEVE in playing a game fair or 
not at all. If you enter into a con- 
test, certain rules off play have been 
agreed upon beforehand, and you find 
yourself getting beaten, if you have any 
sand, you will stick by your agreement 
and take your medicine. You must 
either do that or play the baby act and 
ask for a modification of the rules to fit 
your special case. 
If you want to play, stick to the rules. 
If you do not want to play then say so, 
ask for a new deal and a new set of 
rules, 
Now we Americans a long time ago 
entered ttpon a game of competition in 


money-making. We fixed upon certain 
rules at the beginning of the game, 
and now we have no right ‘o whine 
about Rockefeller and Morgan beating 
us at our own game and with our own 
rules, and at the same time insist upon 
going on with the game. 

The general rule of the game was 
competition to a finish; let the best man 
win; tha fellow who could quote the 
lowest price should have the market. 
Let bankruptcy engulf the high price 
man, 

I, myself, am perfectly consistent in 
my attitude. Let others be the same. 

I say that Rockefeller and Morgan 
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and Gates and Hill and that gang, with 
their immense bank accounts, can get 
away with the rest of us poor small fry 
in this competitive game, and that I for 
one have had enough of it. I am licked, 
I confess it; and I have sense enough 
to throw up the sponge. 

I call for a new deal and new 
rules. 

I want the earth made subject to a re- 
division and I wish new rules made that 
will forever prevent its ownership be- 
ing again alienated from the common 
ownership of the people. 

I say that when the government owns 
the capital of this country just as it 
owns our national parks and our post 
office, that then will be established an 
everlasting equality of all wealth; and 
never until this is done will men be con- 
tent, for before that time justice will 
not be done. 

Now if we should try and think up 
some one person who would be typical 
of the man who is satisfied with the ex- 
isting order of things and upon whose 
lips is the cry: “Let well enough alone, 
Stand pat,” we would most likely have 
thought that we should find him in the 
editor of the Wall Street Journal. 

But if we did, then we have another 
think coming, for this is the cry-baby 
talk I find in his morning’s (Dec. 16) 
editorial : 


BUSINESS AND THE LAW. 


We observe that several papers which 
have reprinted and commented upon the 
little anecdote printed in this column 
some time ago, dealing with two factories 
and the method by which a capitalist 
proposed to acquire the prosperous fac- 
tory, have apparently misunderstood the 
general drift of our remarks thereupon. 
We printed the story mainly to point out 
that the law permitted the doing of a 
great many things in the way of busi- 
ness, which were, in a moral sense, noth- 
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ing better than highway robbery. We 
did not, as one or two of our more in- 
genuous, if hasty, commentators as- 
sumed, at all venture to justify such 
acts. 

To speak plainly, we see no 
essential difference between the tak- 
ing of a competitor's business away 
from him by extreme competition, 
that is, by competition not warranted 
on any other motive, and the forc- 
ible abstraction of portable property from 
one man by another man stronger than 
himself. We do not regard it as morally 
defensible, for example, for a man to 
establish himself alongside someone else 
and proceed to take away the business 
of that someone else, using for that 
purpose the brute force of money spent 
in selling at a loss, any more than we 
should regard it as morally defensible 
for him to accomplish the same purpose 
by brute force of arms. The purpose is 
immoral. It involves the taking away 
of that which belongs to someone else 
by other than fair competition. Of 
course, such a process is as common as 
can be in the business world, and is per- 
fectly legal. The Standard Oil Company 
was charged with this kind of thing 
at practically all stages of its existence. 
Apparently no Standard Oil represen- 
tative has ever felt it necessary to deny 
the charge. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
conventions of the business world, ex- 
pressed in the law, have simply replaced 
the exercise of mere brute force, leaving 
the article of the decalogue against steal- 
ing expressed only so far as the stealing 
is accomplished by actual physical force 
or by absolute fraud. Beyond this the 
moral law finds no expression in the law 
of business. 


Now, I have often read such tommy- 
rot before, but usually in such peri- 
odicals as the Christian Herald or the 
Salvation Army War Cry. To find it 
in the Wall Street Journal is too funny 
for words, 

The Journal believes in competition 
all right, as long as you do not compete 
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in order to take away the other fellows’ 
business by selling below cost. He wants 
a fight but insists on no broken heads. 
Pray, what right has the Journal to tell 
me how I am to spend my money and 
how I am to fix my, selling price? And 
anyway how is he to determine what my 
“cost” price is? I may be selling at 
a price which renders me a profit but 
which would mean a loss to my com- 
petitor. I may have a superior process, 
I may own the sources of supply, I may 
own my own property while he must 
pay rent, I may have a much bigger 
plant; and so simply because I have more 
money, can afford to sell for less, and 
my selling for less of necessity captures 
my competitor’s business. 

Now, why do I have a bigger capital ? 
Why, in fact, do I have any capital at 
all? Do I own capital for the purpose 
of fulfilling the moral law? 

Not at all. I own capital to make 
money with and for that purpose only. 

It is true that it is not so very many 
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years ago when men were wont to think 
of the moral law and the business law as 
much the same thing. It is a com- 
paratively modern view this, of the Wall 
Street Journal's, that a man owning the 
superior capital and taking away an- 
other man’s capital is morally in the 
same class as a highwayman, but finan- 
cially eligible to be a member of young 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Bible class. 

If we are to have private capital and 
competition, then let us have it and play 
the game according to rule. Let the 
big man devour the little man; he has 
a right to his prey. It’s too late alto- 
gether for the Wall Street Journal, 
speaking for the smaller capitalists who 
are being driven to cover by the superior 
capital of Rockefeller, to cry “quarter.” 
There is no quarter. It is war to the 
knife and the knife to the hilt. I cry 
not for quarter. There can be no quar- 
ter under capitalism and competition. I 
demand justice, and justice can come 
only with socialism. 


SPENCER 


W E are all too apt to think that when 
a man does not agree with us 

that there are reasons other than pure 
which cause the difference of opinion, 
and that this is a fault to which we 
socialists are prone is readily admitted. 
But we have more cause than most 
people. It is not to the interest of a man 
_of property or position to agree with us, 
and since the economic basis of social- 
ism is so plain and simple we have a 
good reason to question either the brains 


or the honesty of a man who disagrees 
with us. Suppose you claim the right 
and title to four apples, and four only. 
Now suppose that by actual count I 
show you that you really possess five 
apples. I then say you have an apple 
to which you have no right. Then if 
you say you fail to understand either my 
mathematics or my ethics I have a right 
to question your sanity, or if not your 
sanity your honesty. 

Socialism to a socialist is like unto 
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this problem of the four apples in its 
simplicity, and it is always hard for us 
to understand that it is not all just as 
plain to others as it is to us. 

Now Herbert Spencer was always a 
conundrum to us socialists. Here was 
a man, one of the foremost thinkers of 
the day, and a man who bowed the knee 
to neither priest nor millionaire nor 
king. A man who preceded Darwin in 
his adherence to the theory of evolution. 
A man who at one time was heading 
straight for socialism. He was appar- 
ently logically bound to apply his theory 
of social evolution to the social organ- 
ization of man as well as to his indi- 
vidual organization. If man was de- 
veloping, then so was society. He had 
said that the “cardinal trait in all ad- 
vancing organizations is the development 
of the regulative apparatus,” but when 
the trust appeared as the great regulator 
of industry, and a fulfilment of his 
prophecy, he refused to recognize it as 
a fulfilment, but persisted in looking at 
it through the blind and prejudiced 
eyes of an American politican. He 
called the trust an unnatural phenomenon 
which should be suppressed by the police 
powers of the state. Then when some 
fifty years ago he went so far as to de- 
mand the nationalization of land as a 
necessary concomitant of his theories of 
exact and equal justice, he later on re- 
canted his demand, lamely excusing him- 
self by saying that it was “simpler” to 
leave the existing owners in possession 
than to take the trouble of expropriat- 
ing them. 

Of course, in a way, he was right. 
That is if we are to leave private capital 
except land in the hands of private 
owners and continue with our present 
competitive system, then it’s hardly 
worth while to upset things for the little 
good that land nationalization would do. 
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But by leaving things as they are we 
give up all our ideas of exact justice, 
and for a man holding the high ethical 
standard held by Herbert Spencer his 
recantation was incongruous and inex- 
plicable. 

The man was a great disappointment ; 
but this is not saying that he has not 
performed a great and monumental work 
for humanity. He made many good 
bricks, and even if they do not go to 
construct the building he designed, they 
have come into good use constructing 
our socialist house of the future. 

The following, by H. Marriott Wat- 
son, is taken from the London Morning 
Post: 


THE APPRECIATION. 

Born in Derby, which is considered to be 
the very centre and heart of England, in the 
year 1820, Mr. Herbert Spencer was repre- 
sentative and typical of England and the 
English qualities of mind and character. It 
was as if in producing him this country put 
forth the essence of her own intellectual life. 
The Englishman is marked by a certain lym- 
phatic hardness or coldness of temperament; 
he has the tenacity which that very defect 
breeds; and he has, above all, a sense of 
responsibility that does not fail. This is 
the rude foundation of our national character. 
Conceive this elaborated and illumined by 
a remarkable intelligence, and it is possible 
to get some notion of the force which Her- 
bert Spencer represented. We are commonly 
open to the criticism of foreigners for one 
fault or another, but it is chiefly our self- 
confidence and our imperturbability that they 
can neither understand nor admire. Yet it is 
these qualities that have carried us so far, 
and will carry us farther still. In no sphere 
of life or intellectual labor does this fact 
appear so sharply as in the region of philoso- 
phical thought. Herbert Spencer is but the 
heir of many ages of profound and patient 
English philosophy. It emerges into bright 
light with Bacon and Newton; it is continued 
with Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and others of 
the Eighteenth Century. The Mills, Hamil- 
ton, and many another carry on the torch dur- 
ing the early part of the Nineteenth Century; 
and the last, and in some respects the great- 
est, of the line is Herbert Spencer. 


A DICTUM OF TAINE’S. 


Taine, a typical Frenchman, with an ad- 
mirable taste and an eye for a theory, made 
an attempt to discriminate between the re- 
spective schools of philosophy in Germany, 
France and England, and summed up com- 
fortably, thus: “The first leads us to consider 
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nature as an assemblage of facts, the second 
as a system of laws; the exclusive employ- 
ment of the first is English, that of the sec- 
ond German. If there is a place between 
these two nations it is ours.” That was writ- 
ten a good many years ago; but now, despite 
the influence of Kant and Hegel, and later 
of Schopenhauer and Nietschke, and despite 
the professions of Auguste Comte, a dwin- 
dling force in these days, the English school 
is well on its way to triumphant victory. 
The reason of this is that the whole of the 
civilized world is swinging round to that 
point of view which was adopted three hun- 
dred years ago by Francis Bacon and which 
has been handed down from generation to 
generation of thinkers. It is the calm and 
patient school of experimentalism, of sensa- 
tionalism, of induction, of observation; -it is, 
in a word, the school of philosophy, which 
rests its conclusions on pure science. The 
conversion of the world to that faith will 
probably prove the greatest service that this 
country has accomplished for mankind. 


SPENCER’S BARLY LIFE 


Herbert Spencer, whose name will always 
be indissolubly connected with this triumph 
of scientific philosophy was destined, like 
many another great man, for a _ profession 
which he abandoned. Like so many great 
figures in the nation, also, he came out of the 
middle class, which keeps the blood of Eng- 
land healthy and virile. His father was a 
schoolmaster and his uncle an Anglican 
clergyman with a turn for philanthropy. At 
twenty-five he had given up engineering and 
decided to devote himself to letters, and, 
after some experience of journalism on the 
Civil Engineers and Architects’ Journal, pub- 
lished some letters in the Nonconformist in 
1842 on “The Proper Sphere of Government.” 
Subsequenly, until 1853, he acted as sub- 
editor of the Economist. His first book was 
published in 1851, and was entitled “Social 
Statics; or, The Conditions Essential to Hu- 
man Happiness Specified, and the First of 
Them Developed.” During this time he was 
a frequent contributor to various periodicals, 
notably the Westminster Review. It was in 
the last year of his connection with the Econ- 
omist that he issued his first book of import- 
ance, and that was of such importance that 
from it flowed over forty years of laborious 
work and the library which compasses the 
great system of Synthetic Philosophy. That 
book was “Principles of Psychology,” and in 
it was foreshadowed the application of evo- 
lution as the solution of the riddle of or- 
ganic life. It is instructive to recall that 
this volume appeared four years earlier than 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species.’ Great minds 
were synchronising strangely on the same 
subject. Simultaneously with Darwin’s 
epoch-making work Mr. A. R. Wallace was 
working his ideas to the same conclusion in 
the Malay Archipelago; and Spencer had 
anticipa the general theory by four years. 
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HIS GREAT LIFE WORK. 


In the year 1860 Spencer issued his pro- 
gramme for a series of works in elaboration 
of his system of Synthetic Philosophy, and 
set himself down steadily to pursue the work 
of a lifetime. In 1862 the first volume of the 
system was published, “First Principles,” and 
it was followed at intervals by “The Princi- 
ples of Biology,” in 1864, “The Principles of 
Psychology” in 1872, “The Principles of So- 
ciology” in 1876-1885, “The Principles of 
Ethics,” 1879-1893. With the last-named his 
philosophy was rounded off, and the task he 
had set himself for life, and had never 
thought he would live to finish, was com- 
pleted. For Mr. Spencer was throughout his 
life a victim to ill-health, which took the form 
at times of insomnia, and materially inter- 
fered with his work. That was not confined 
to his System, for a number of valuable treat- 
ises stand to his name in addition, such as 
“The Man versus the State,’ an argument for 
Individualism; various books of essays, which 
were published at different times, including 
those in 1891; “The Study of Sociology,’ a 
book on “Education,” and several volumes of 
“Descriptive Sociology,’ which constituted 
the data he made use of in writing his “Prin- 
ciples of Sociology.” These volumes were 
compiled by various hands, but were ar- 
ranged and edited by the master. For many 
years Mr. Spencer lived in London, but the 
past ten years he had resided in Brighton. 


THE SYNTHETIC SYSTEM. 


Spencer’s claim to the ear of the world and 
to immortality will rest indubitably on the 
Synthetic Philosophy. That was the first at- 
tempt on the part of anyone to interpret the 
universe in terms of the Evolutionary theory. 
And it remains the only full and adequate 
attempt. He began by making a common 
platform, so to speak, on which science and 
religion mightsithandinhand. Both science 
and religion had a “united belief in an Abso- 
lute that transcends not only human know- 
ledge but human conception.” Leaving this 
reconciliation behind him, he then proceeded 
to lay down the limits within which human 
knowledge must be confined. He defined the 
Racwinie from the Unknowable, and an- 
nounced his intention of dealing with the first- 
named-alone. The way thus clear, he tackled 
the great mass of material represented by the 
phenomena of the universe. In his “Prin- 
ciples of Biology” he dealt with the particu- 
lar application of the evolutionary theory to 
physical life, and he continued his arguments 
and investigations in the sphere of the mind 
in “The Principles of Psychology’; and in 
the sphere of society, the highest aggregate 
of organic life, in “The Principles of Socio- 
logy.” In these last named volumes there 
fell to be treated all that relates to the life 
of the community, all that is comprised in 
laws, religions and ceremonies, with the sin- 
gle exception of that last emanation of social 
life—Ethics, for which a separate volume was 
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reserved. With the “Ethics” the crown of 
his work was attained by the philosopher. 
FORMULA OF EVOLUTION. 

Spencer’s philosophy may be regarded as 
the definite codification of scientific thought 
after the Darwinian revolution. It marks a 
new modern period, an epoch, that is, which 
is more modern than the age of the Renais- 
sance, and is almost quite as disparate from 
its predecessors in intellectual accomplishment 
at any rate. Amid all the intricate and close 
thinking which the did in the forty years of 
building up his svstem he probably did no 
finer piece of work than that involved in 
“First Principles.” In that book he aimed at 
obtaining the highest possible generalization 
of natural law, having regard to the universe 
as the emanation of that Unknown Power 
which he discussed, so far as the Absolute 
could be discussed in life and the nature of 
things. In the interchangeability of radium 
and helium it may be possible for the sanguine 
to see the key to deeper revelations, so that 
all organic and inorganic life, all phenomena 
that is, shall be renderable in terms of waves, 
of ether, of some integral and primeval sub- 
stance or force moving according to the for- 
mula which Spencer set down forty odd years 
ago, 

INDIVIDUALISM IN ETHICS, 


The attempt to obtain the secret of the uni- 
verse Spencer definitely abandoned at the 
outset of his career, and he fell back on the 
more practical task of building up the fabric 
of the Knowable. The five senses are the 
avenues through which we obtain our know- 
ledge, and if these were increased fourfold 
it would only mean that knowledge was in- 
creased fourfold, and not that we were de- 
finitely nearer the knowledge of the Absolute. 
As far as it is possible to conceive the situa- 
tion, not until these senses became infinite 
could we compass the infinite, and know the 
Infinite—a realization from which is dedu- 
cible an exalted view of religion. These 
foundations of philosophy have no significant 
bearing on everyday life, as lived by our 
contemporaries, but Spencer’s deliberate pur- 
suit of his end soon brought him into grips 
with practical polemics. Naturally it was the 
“Ethics” that challenged most attention, for 
in the “Ethics” he works out the highest laws 
and sanctions applicable to a civilized com- 
munity. Many years before its publication 
he had formulated the main theory on which 
his argument rests, which, stated briefly, is 
this—that in her evolutionary processes Na- 
ture must not be interrupted or baulked. Now 
this theory, being followed to its conclusion, 
is obviously at once the banner of Individual- 
ism and the knell of Socialism, if the double 
figure may be permitted. The result was that 
Mr. Spencer devoted a good deal of his time 
in opposition to the growing Socialistic ten- 
dencies of modern life. 


“MAN VERSUS THE STATE.” 
In “Man versus the State” he pleaded with 
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dignified indignation for relief from the com- 
ing tyranny. The same principle runs 
through the “Ethics,” and qualifies and af- 
fects his conclusions as to justice, altruism, 
duty, and the rest. The theory, however, 
would seem not to be justified by the facts, 
for it excludes from the operations of evo- 
lution the desires, aspirations and ideals of 
man himself. All these things are part and 
parcel of the phenomena which constitute the 
universe, and which are the subject-body of 
Evolution. Consequently it is impossible to 
conceive of an interference with Evolution, 
since we know of nothing that does not be- 
long to Evolution. The imposition of laws 
and rules which would seem to be interfer- 
ing with Nature is the act of Nature, since 
communities that frame laws are part of 
Nature. Thus, whether Socialism be desir- 
able or not, it is clear that any attempt to 
bring about Socialistic conditions is not to 
be condemned on the score that it is an im- 
pertinent interference with Nature. Nature 
moves largely, and will include Socialism 
and Individualism as she pleases; and Social- 
ism, as it is known to us, will wither away, 
merely because it is incongruous with the 
spirit and temper and appetites of humanity. 
So far as the principle goes it has been ad- 
mitted throughout the ages. Taxation is a 
form a communism, and the only logical con- 
clusion of a definite opposition to the author- 
ity of the State is the Individualism advo- 
cated by Mr. Auberon Herbert, with volun- 
tary taxation, no vaccination or quarantine, 
and cities destitute of sewers and the decen- 
cies of organized life. Mr. Spencer himself 
was too clear-headed not to see that the rela- 
tions of the State to the individual must fluc- 
tuate, which renders his plea for the untram- 
melled working of Evolution more unac- 
countable. He says: “In proportion as so- 
cieties endanger oné another less, the need 
for subordinating individual lives to the gen- 
eral life decreases; and with approach to a 
peaceful state the general life, having from 
the beginning had furtherance of individual 
lives as its ultimate purpose, comes to have 
this as its proximate purpose.” 


A LEGACY TO HUMANITY. 


I have dwelt on this aspect of Spencer’s 
philosophy because it seems to me of extreme 
importance as evidencing the material flaw in 
his code. Otherwise that code offers to in- 
telligent moderns a library by which life and 
conduct may be shaped in accordance with 
the highest canons of Nature. The simplic- 
ity of his conclusions is in striking contrast 
with the results of German philosophy, and 
to read Spencer after coming from Kant is 
like emerging into open air from the confines 
of a fog. It is all the difference, in fact, 
between metaphysics and philosophy. Spen- 
cer made no pretensions to literary graces; 
but his style has a certain dignity and aus- 
tenity of language which is becoming to its 
purpose. It is unemotional; it has no light 
and color; it is pedestrian; but it suffices for 
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its purpose—as in that well-known conclu: 
sion to the treatise on the Unknowable in 
“First Principles.” “Not as adventitious, 
therefore, will the wise man regard the faith 
which is in him. The highest truth he sees 
he will fearlessly utter, knowing that, let 
what may come of it, he is thus playing his 
right part in the world—knowing that if he 
can affect the change he aims at—well; if not 
well also; although not so well.” Surely it 
is impossible to deny some charm of style to 
that noble passage. 


Herbert Spencer lived all his life in retire- 
ment. He passed his years in the service of 
mankind, and never ventured forth into the 
light of publicity. Systematically he declined 
all honors, which came at last to be showered 
on him, mainly, alas, by foreign Governments. 
A private citizen in his study, he moved not 
with Kings, Principalities, and Powers, but 
it is safe to sav that his name will be re- 
membered with respect when many of them 
are forgotten. His books have been trans- 
lated into every civilized language, even into 
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Chinese, and there is no man living who has 
exercised so profound an influence on mod- 
ern life. With Spencer and Darwin surely 
this country has paid her debt to modern 
civilization. No other country has two such 
figures to show. Snencer is one of the great 
names of the world, and belongs to the same 
gallery as Aristotle and Bacon. His title to 
immortality is sure, for, whatever modifica- 
tions future discoveries may make in his 
scheme, he will remain the man who, with 
fifty years of arduous and patient work, 
framed a philosophy which must be the basis 
of all philosophies to come. 


Norte.—A little book entitled Economics of 
Herbert Spencer, by W. C. Owen, will give 
great satisfaction to those who wish a con- 
densed, complete exposition of Spencer’s 
economic theories, together with a brilliant 
and: searching socialist criticism. We can 
supply the book at 25 cents, post paid. 


RIOTS IN RUSSIA 


TLADOFF 


“Brich aus in lauten Klagen 
Du altes Maertyrer-Lied!” 
H. HEINE. 


These initial lines of the pathetic poem, 
Der Rabbi von Bacharach, involuntarily 
suggested themselves to us in reading 
of the recent anti-Jewish atrocities in 
Russia. Indeed, those who are familiar 
with medieval history can not but see 
in the so-called Pogroms a survival of 
medievalism (read Professor Schleider’s 
Die Romantic des Martyriums der Juden 
im Mittelalter). Jewish history is but a 
martyrology. Space does not permit the 
analysis of causes why Jews, more than 
any people on earth, suffer from “man’s 
inhumanity to man.” To state the main 
cause of Jewish martyrdom will suffice. 
That cause is the physical and political 
weakness of the Hebrew race compared 
with other races. During ages when 
Might not only constitutes a substratum 
for conception of Right, but when Might 
is largely identified with Right, the physi- 
cally and politically weak must suffer. 
The Jew is not, as a rule, an athlete. 


He has neither army nor navy to com- 
mand the respect of so-called “civilized” 
nations. As long as fists, bayonets, 
poniards, rifles and cannon are considered 
as the proper means of regulating inter- 
national relations, Jews will be forced. 
to remain a martyr-people, and the dole- 
ful song of The Rabbi of Bacharach will 
be heard again and again, in its endless 
heart-rending variations. So long as 
brute force alone entitles a people to the 
respect of another people, Jews will be 
despised and looked down upon as an 
inferior race. Indeed, highly civilized 
and cultured Christian Europe teems with 
Jew-baiters, called by the more or less 
euphonious names of Anti-Semites, Na- 
tionalist, Christian-Socialists, etc. There 
is no outspoken Anti-Jewish movement 
in the United States as yet. However 
there are grave symptoms pointing to the 
fact that the disgrace of race-prejudice 
and race-hatred is developing rapidly 
even in this “land of the brave and the 
free.” This race-hatred is, for instance, 
accentuated by the fact that many 
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fashionable hotels exclude “Jews and 
Negroes,” along with consumptives. This 
may seem but trivial. And yet social 
ostracism must be as much hurtful to 
the refined feelings of the cultured man 
and woman as the brutal assault of ruf- 
fians to their Russian victims. More- 
over, the cold contempt with which the 
American gentile pronounces the word 
“Hebrew,” trying to spare the feelings of 
his Jewish friends, is in reality more 
offensive to the last, than is open hostility 
of an outspoken European Anti-Semite. 
These general remarks will enable us to 
see the anti-Jewish riots or “Pogroms” 
in their true light. In Russia, more than 
in any other European country, Might 
is Right. The ruling class in Russia is 
the bureaucracy, the class of officials 
called “Chinooniks.” The Czar is only 
a figure-head and the State Church (Or- 
thodox-Greek) a mere phantom. How- 
ever, the shaky throne of the Czar and the 
worm-eaten altar of the Church, are craft- 
ily utilized by the class of “Chinooniks,” 
with the purpose of perpetuating its 
power over the country. The ruling class 
thinks that it has little to fear from the 
ignorant, medieval peasantry. What the 
bureaucracy is mortally afraid of is the 
growing middle and proletarian classes 
in industrial centres. So far these two 
classes were represented chiefly by non- 
orthodox-Greek elements: Germans, 
Jews, Poles, Finns, etc. These elements 
are spiritually more or less in touch 
with enlightened Western Europe, and 
therefore are considered by the bureau- 
cracy as politically untrustworthy. Hence 
their persecution by the Russian govern- 
ment. The Russian government seems 
to be bent on the extermination of the 
Jews especially, because it thinks that it 
can be done with impunity. The anti- 
Jewish riots are the result of a cold- 
blooded political move on the part of the 
Russian government. To accuse the 
Russian people in general of crimes com- 
mitted by irresponsible hired brigands 
and assassins; crimes sanctioned by the 
most corrupt government on earth, would 
be both unjust and absurd. As a matter 
of fact. the Russian people, the peasants 
especially, are singularly free from race 
or religious prejudice. The Russian 
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peasant, in the simplicity of his mind, 
divides all humanity into two classes: 
villagers (Krestjanin) and city-folk 
(barin). All “city-folk” are strangers 
to him, Jew and gentile alike. 

Count Cassini, the Russian ambassa- 
dor at Washington, D. C., tried to create 
the impression that Jews are disliked in 
Russia on account of their disinclination 
to agricultural pursuits and of their occu- 
pation as money-lenders. These state- 
ments of the Russian Macchiavelli are 
simply false. In the first instance, the 
laws of the country prohibit Jews from 
owning land in the agricultural districts, 
but do not allow them even to reside 
outside of towns of certain districts com- 
prising the so-called “pale of Jewish 
settlement.” How Jews could engage in 
agriculture without having land must 
remain a diplomatic enigma, the key to 
the solution of which is probably hidden 
in the safe of the astute Count. The other 
accusation, namely, that Jews are pro- 
fessional money-lenders, is likewise con- 
trary to facts. The masses of the Jewish 
population in the “pale of settlement” 
are exceedingly poor. That the Russian 
peasant, thanks to extortionate taxation 
by the government, is externally in the 
clutches of usurers is true enough. But 
these usurers are exclusively rich ortho- 
dox-Greek merchants or peasants (kula- 
ki). Anti-Jewish feeling is artificially 
created by the Russian bureaucracy in 
towns and cities in order to direct the 
popular dissatisfaction with the prevail- 
ing political and economic conditions 
against the traditional scape-goat of his- 
tory. This is an old trick. ‘“Antisemit- 
ism is the Socialism of fools,” said Au- 
gust Bebel. However, the fools get wise 
in time. It is an established fact 
that Anti-Semitism was and is yet in 
some parts of Germany a forerunner of 
a vigorous Social-Democratic movement. 
The Russian government is sadly mis- 
taken if it thinks that it can for any great 
length of time deflect against the Jews 
the revolutionary sentiments of the 
people. The day of doom for the Russian 
absolutism is near at hand. The con- 
scious proletariat is growing stronger 
in Russia every day. This proletarian 
movement does not distinguish hetween 
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Jew, Gentile, Finn, Pole, Slav, German 
or Negro. It recognizes but two classes: 
parasites and useful members of society. 


The recognition of the fact that the 
humanization of the nations among which 
Jews live is the surest way of improving 
the condition of Jews, is the reason why 
every progressive political or social-eco- 
nomic movement finds the most hearty 
and generous support among these people. 
That Heine and Boerne were the leaders 
of “Young Germany” was not an acci- 
dent simply. Neither was it by any 
means an accident that Karl Marx and 
Ferdinand Lassalle, the founders of the 
modern proletarian movement, were 
Jews. The broad humanitarian principles 
of Socialism, its deep ethical value, could 
not fail to impress the foremost repre- 
sentatives of the martyr-people as a new 
gospel of true salvation from the thral- 
dom of brute force, as the dawn of a 
glorious era of real human brotherhood 
and equality, as the realization of the 
prophesies of Hebrew antiquity. 


Is it to be wondered at that Jews play 
an important part in the socialist move- 
ment in Russia? Representing the pro- 
letarian type among nations, Jews natur- 
ally sympathise with the international 
proletarian movement. 


This is the real cause of the enmity 
of the Russian government towards the 
Jews. 

The Governor of Mohileff, His Excel- 
lency von Klingenberg, in his speech to 
a Jewish deputation, said recently, after 
the anti-Jewish riot in Homel: “Jews are 


impertinent. They have no respect for 
the authority of the government. Jews 
are politically untrustworthy. They 


spread revolutionary ideas among the 
ignorant masses.’ Mr. Devitt, special 
envoy of a great American daily paper, 
member of the English parliament, states 
in his recently published book about the 
condition of Jews in Russia: 


“The Jews, being so dreadfully ruled 
and oppressed by the Russian official 
class, represent a greater danger to the 
- Russian despotic government, than anti- 
Semitism to Russian Jews. All Russian 
officials with whom I had a chance to 
talk, openly admitted it. The few cities 


where Jews are allowed to live, are over- 
filled with artisans and traders to such an 
extent, that it is impossible for them to 
move. They have no connection what- 
ever with the country population. And 
besides, the Jews grow in numbers in pro- 
portion as their lot grows harder. They 
are too poor to be able to emigrate. To 
move from one place to another within 
the Empire is prohibited to them. They 
are not allowed to go to look for work 
in villages or towns outside the “pale of 
Jewish settlement.” It is likewise pro- 
hibited to start new industrial enterprises. 
What is left for them to do? Their desper- 
ate condition does not make the Jews 
loyal to the government. When Gover- 
nor Klingenberg, in his above-mentioned 
speech, accused Jews of not educating 
their children in the spirit of loyalty to the 
government, one of the members of the 
deputation he addressed accused the gov- 
ernment of demoralizing the citizens. 
The Central Committee of the Jewish 
Socialistic “Bund” of Kovno, issued a 
proclamation inviting all the proletarians 
to unite in their struggle against the 
despotic sway of the Czar. The pro- 
clamation ends with the following appeal : 
“All Jews ought to be always armed, 
as the inhabitants of Kaukasus, with 
poniards, swords and revolvers. The 
existing conditions force us to relinquish 
our traditional aversion to arms. It is 
our duty to be always prepared against 
the attacks of the murderous police and 
hoodlums executing the anti-Jewish 
riots. We ought to keep in mind that 
the sinister, wild and greedy hoodlums 
are backed up by the government. In 
compliance with the decision of the Fifth 
Congress of the Bund, the Social-Demo- 
cratic Committee of Kovno is prepared 
to organize armed squads of working- 
men to be ready to appear on the streets 
wherever and whenever the hoodlums 
may show themselves. We appeal to all 
honest Gentiles and loyal Jews to join 
these squads. Let us force Plehve and 
the Romanoffs, with arms in our hands, 
to stop the anti-Jewish riots.” 


The attitude of the enlightened 
Gentile proletarians towards the anti- 
Jewish riots may be judged from the 
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speech of Basil Chenko, a socialist con- 
demned to death, but “pardoned” to life- 
long imprisonment at hard labor in a 
penitentiary, for participation in an anti- 
government demonstration in Rostoff. 
Adressing the court in Taganrog in Octo- 
ber, 1903, he said: “I happened to read 
in a patriot booklet the statement that the 
Russian workingmen are being induced 
to take part in the revolutionary move- 
ment by Jews hired by the English Gov- 
ernment. This baseness of the Russian 
Government aroused my _ indignation. 
Who does not understand this falsehood ? 
Now, I declare, here in court, the accusa- 
tion that Jews are hired by the English 
Government to revolutionize the Russian 
people as mean and false. I, as all 
gentiles who know Jews, consider them as 
our brothers. Our common exploiters 
and oppressors are our common enemies, 
they may be Jews or gentiles. The de- 
spotic government tries to prejudice us 
against Jews in order to divert our attea- 
tion from our actual enemies. However, 
we proletarians, Jews and gentiles alike, 
know that our worst enemies are you 
(representatives of the Russian Govern- 
ment), with your Kosaks, gensdarmes 
and all other paraphernalia of despotism.” 
(London Times, Oct. 8th, 1903 > 

This attitude towards the anti-Jewish 
policy of the government is reflected in 
the radical Russian press. 


The paper, “Osvoboshdenje,”’ for in- 
stance, expresses the following opinion 
about the policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment: “A series of formidable excep- 
tional legal restrictions against Jews did 
not satisfy the Russian Government. It 
was thought to be necessary to create 
the impression that in persecuting Jews 
the government has at heart the cause 
of the Orthodox-Greek subjects of the 
Czar. When the Russian Government 
first started its crusade against Jews, 
the Jewbaiters bragged that they will 
make the Jews fry themselves in their 
own fat. However, conditions shaped 
themselves so that the brutal threat was 
more than fulfilled. Owing to barbaric 
special legislation the poverty of the Jew- 
ish masses reached in Russia frightful 
proportions. At the same tine they were 
not allowed to organize themselves for 
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self-help. During the last ten years the 
government refused to legalise self-help 
orgam.zations among gentiles, in which 
Jews could possibly participate. Even 
charity organizations among Jews are not 
legal. Jewish children are practically 
excluded from all schools and institutions 
of learning open to gentiles. At the same 
time it is very difficult to procure a per- 
mission to start a school for Jews only. 
The revolutionary movement was not 
only not checked by this policy of the 
government, but gained in power and 
extension. Anti-government agitation 
reached dimensions never heard of before 
in Russia. Confronted with a serious 
danger the government pushed to the 
front as the would-be savior of the father- 
land, Von Plehve. This “man of des- 
tiny” did not find any bcttér means to 
save “the Throne and Altar” than re- 
viving the anti-Jewish riots instigated 
about twenty years ago by Count Ignatiff. 
Von Plehve proved himself to be a 
bloodthirsty but dense official, who was 
unable to read the sigs of the times. 
The anti-Jewish riots had the effect of 
giving a new impetus to the revolutionary 
movement. This movement demon- 
strated its vigor in Baku, Tiflis, Kieff, 
Odessa and many other cities, just after 
the Kishineff massacre. The Russian 
absolutism is in its agonies. Such in- 
jections as anti-Jewish riots cannot do it 
any good. The verdict of God, the ver- 
dict of the people will soon reach Von 
Plehve and his hellish henchmen. The 
spirit of the young Jewish generation in 
Russia is shown in the following com- 
munication to the Berlin ‘“Vorwaerts” 
from Oshu (government Mohileff) dated 
October 8th: “A crowd of about one 
thousand young Jews attacked a detach- 
ment of armed soldiers conveying a party 
of Jews arrested for arming themselves 
in defense against rioters. It was a fear- 
ful struggle. In the detachment were 
Kosaks on horseback, and they used 


their arms freely against the assail- 
ants.” 


The struggle of the Russian Jews 
against the Czar’s government is a heroic 
one. It is the struggle between David 
and Goliath. Who will conquer? His- 
tory will answer the question in favor of 
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the eternal people with its marvelous vital- 
ity and power of endurance. During the 
thousands of years of reliable history 
world-empires have crumbled into dust 
and ashes, nations with mighty civiliza- 
tions have been wiped from the face of the 
earth, but the persecuted, downtrodden 
and despised Jew has survived. Nay, per- 
secution seems to develop in this people 
latent powers of adaptation to apparently 
most unfavorable conditions of life and 
strife. 


§3 


The Jews make up but a small minority 
among the hundreds of millions of the 
“White Czar’s” subjects. However, a 
few tiny cells of yeast will leaven up an 
unlimited quantity of fermentable mater- 
ial. The Jews are the ferment of the 
Russian Empire. Once the Russian 
people become leavened up with the revo- 
lutionary and creative ideas of Socialism 
the present regime of the Czar will 
vanish like a night-mare at the break of 
dawn. 


HEARST A SLOW PROPHET 


OME three years ago, when this 
magazine was in its early days of 
infancy, and before the Steel Trust was 
born, and, in fact, before the world even 
suspected it was pregnant with such a 
monster, I wrote an article entitled “The 
Significance of the Trust.” In this 
article I had the following paragraph: 


Rockefeller, with his enormous surplus in- 
come, which he is bound to “save” and can- 
not from the very nature of things find room 
to invest in his own confessedly overdone oil 
business, is constantly forced to seek out new 
industrial fields to conquer. He is the modern 
Alexander the Great of our industrial field, 
sighing for more worlds to conquer. He has 
already taken possession of the electric light 
and gas plants of New York City. He is fast 
coming into control of the iron industry. He 
already owns the Lake Superior mines and 
the lake transportation service, and _ his 
only competitor in the manufacture of iron 
is Carnegie, who is simply waiting to make 
terms of surrender. He will soon be in com- 
plete control of the railways of the United 
States. He is about to control the copper 
mines of the United States. He is in control 
of the largest banks in New York. 


Now, I do not call attention to my 
success as a prophet for the vain pur- 
pose of having people remark “what a 


smart fellow is that Wilshire,’ but in 
order that my predictions may receive 
more consideration in the future than 
they have in the past. We are approach- 
ing a most dangerous crisis in the affairs 
of this nation and almost any tactics are 
justified to awaken the people to their 
danger in order that they may intelli- 
gently meet it. 

But to return to my prophecy, I must 
first call attention to the fact that it 
was I alone who predicted the birth of 
the Steel Trust and Carnegie’s retirement 
more than a year before either event was 
thought of by the steel manufacturers 
themselves. 


Not only that, but I predicted that the 
Trust would be dominated by Mr. Rocke- 
feller. The Steel Trust is here. So far 
I have made good. But Pierpont Mor- 
gan was generally supposed to be at its 
head and, in fact, until the Steel Trust 
dropped its dividend upon its common 
stock, and the following item appeared 
in the New York American (Jan. 7), 
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this has been the popular idea. The 
American thinks the dropping of divi- 
dends on the common stock is all part 
of a scheme of Rockefeller. It says: 

“The cut in wages, the extraordinary state- 
ment of decreased earnings, the slump in steel 
stocks on the market, which began last sum- 
mer, when John D. Rockefeller, the Standard 
Oil King, started after control, and the pass- 
ing of the dividend on steel common with a 
$90,000,000 surplus in the strong box, show 
conclusively to those who have made a study 
of “high finance” that the surface deprecia- 
tion in securities, earnings and prospects of 
the big trust are all part of a gigantic scheme 
to finally land the Billion Dollar Trust com- 
pletely in the hands of the Standard Oil bil- 
lionaire.” 

Whether the cut in dividends is a 
“scheme” or not I do not profess to 
know, and as for Hearst’s American 
theory it never knows anything until it 
has happened, so its guesses don’t count. 
The earnings of the Steel Trust have had 
a big slump and are sure to have a big- 
ger one. That the interest on the pre- 


ferred stock will be passed next is a 
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certainty and that the common dividend 
should be passed now seems to me more 
like simple, plain business necessity, than 
any “scheme.” 

However, the point is that I am the 
prophet who over three years ago pre- 
dicted that Mr. Rockefeller would be 
eventually at the head of the Steel Trust, 
and that when I made this prediction 
there was no knowledge on my part, or 
anyone else’s part, that he had a dollar 
invested in the manufacture of steel, nor 
did anyone else that I know of think 
he ever would be interested in steel, let 
alone that he would control a Steel Trust 
whose very being was then. undreamed 
of. This article of mine, “The Signifi- 
cance of the Trust,” is now published as 
a tract, and will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, or 100 for 
75 cents. 

Better get some and educate your 
friends in the art of prophecy. 


TURNER 


AFTER the assassination of Presi- 

dent McKinley by that poor 
demented degenerate, who called him- 
self an anarchist, there was an 
hysterical outcry from the preachers 
for some sort of a law that would 
provide a kettle of boiling oil to be 
always in readiness for anyone who pro- 
fessed himself an anarchist. 

It’s interesting to note how some men 
of the cloth, Christ’s vicars on earth, and 
supposedly those who would first preach 
forgiveness of sins, are always those who 


are readiest ta punish people for de- 
linquencies. The reason of this pheno- 
menon is not far off. The preacher looks 
upon sin as solely an exhibition of in- 
dividual perversity, and therefore has his 
remedy in individual punishment. That 
our society is the father of crime is at 
variance with his creed. The result of 
all this hysteria was the passage of an 
absurd law by Congress which puts into 
the hands of the president the right to 
deport any foreigner who may come to 
our sacred land of liberty and disbeli ves 
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in organized government. Now nobody 
has any objection to our laws that pro- 
vide for the closing of our immigration 
gates to the entrance of people so 
physically or mentally incapable as to 
assuredly become a burden upon us. We 
are living in a competitive age and are 
not yet prepared to practice the Golden 
Rule, either as individuals or as a nation. 
If a man tries to come to this country 
who is insane, it is right that we should 
prevent him. If he has a criminal re- 
cord we again are right in preventing 
him coming amongst us. But for 
us to prevent men from coming 
here simply because they may dis- 


believe in one thing or another is 
at variance with all our ideas of 
freedom. 


If a man avows himself a disbeliever 
in presidents and proposes to assassinate 
them on sight we certainly should not 
only keep him out, but, if we have any 
such here in our midst, we should lock 
them up. Such men are simply insane 
and should be treated as such. But the 
so-called anarchist law goes much fur- 
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ther. It punishes a man for “disbe- 
lieving.” 

Mr. John Turner, an Englishman, who 
came over here to talk to the trade-union- 
ists, was the first man to fall under the 
ban. President Roosevelt heard that 
Mr. Turner was sailing around among 
the trade-unions declaring that he did 
not believe in organized government 
and promptly had him clapped into jail 
by. a presidential executive order. 

There was no allegation that Turner 
was preaching violence. He simply had 
a disbelief in organized government, and 
this was sufficient to make him an offen- 
der against the law. Pe 

He is now detained in New York har- 
bor, on Ellis Island, every one is de- 
nied access to him except his attorneys, 
and even when with them he must be 
attended by a guard. 

He is to stay there until the Supreme 
Court passes upon the constitutionality 
of the law. 

And onward goes the march toward 
the suppression of free speech and a free 
press in this, the Land of Liberty. 


CARCASSONNE 


From the French of Gustave Nadaud. 


Translated by Mrs. Sherwood. 


How old I am! I’m eighty years! 


I’ve worked both shard 


and long! 


Yet patient as my life has been, 

One dearest sight I have not seen. 

It almost seems a wrong— 

A dream I had when life was new: 
Alas, our dreams they come not true: 
I thought 1o see fair Carcassonne! 

I have not seen fair Carcassonne! 


CARCASSONNE 


One sees it dimly from the height 
Beyond the mountain blue; 

Fain would I walk five weary leagues, 
(I do not mind the road’s fatigues, ) 
Through morn and evening’s dew. 
But bitter frosts would fall at night, 
And on the grapes that yellow blight; 
I could not go to Carcassonne; 

I never went to Carcassonne. 


They say it is as gay all times 

As holidays at home; 

The gentles ride in gay attire, 

And in the sun each gilded spire 

Shoots up like those of Rome. 

The bishop the procession leads, 

The generals curb their prancing steeds; 
Alas! I know not Carcassonne! 

Alas! I saw not Carcassonne!- 


Our Vicar’s right; he preaches loud, 
And bids us to beware! 

He says: “O guard the weakest part, 
And most the traitor in the heart, 
Against ambition’s snare.” 

Perhaps in autumn I can find 

Two sunny days with gentle wind— 

I then could go to Carcassonne; 

I still could go to Carcassonne. 


My God and Father! pardon me, 

If this my wish offends! 

One sees some hope more high than he, 
In age as in his infancy, 

To which his heart ascends! 

My wife, my son, have seen Narbonne, 
My grandson went to Perpignan ; 

But I have not seen Carcassonne, 

But I have not seen Carcassonne! 

Thus sighed a peasant, bent with age, 
Half dreaming in his chair; 

I said: “My friend, come go with me, 
Tomorrow, then, thine eyes shall see 
Those streets that seem so fair.” 

That night there came, for passing soul, 
The church bell’s low and solemn toll! 
He never saw gay Carcassonne! 

Who had not known a Carcassonne? 


AN INGENIOUS SCULPTURING MACHINE 


By the London Correspondent of the Scientific American 


MACHINE that is attracting con- 

siderable attention in artistic circles 
in London is a mechanical sculptor. It 
has been brought over from Italy by its 
present owners, Mr. W. G. Jones, a 
sculptor, and Sir. A. Conan Doyle of 
literary fame. It is after the style of the 


over the marble, and in this way fashion 
it according to the selected design. These 
drills work in sympathy with a dummy 
pointer. They are driven by belts con- 
nected with an overhead shaft driven 
by a one and a half horsepower engine. 
There is na reason why the machine 


At the Beginning of Work. 


pantograph, and by its means a statue 
can be triplicated in a day, each copy 
being an exact replica of the original. 
The machine, though somewhat large 
and cumbersome in appearance, is simple 
in construction, easily driven and mani- 
pulated. Briefly, it consists of two re- 
volving drills, which are made to pass 


should not be operated by electricity, or, 
in fact, any other motive power. Dur- 
ing the last two months the apparatus 
has been at work- in a shed near the 
Albert Suspension Bridge, Battersea, 
London. 

When the writer visited the shed, two 
busts of Homer were being sculptured. 


AN INGENIOUS SCULPTURING MACHINE 


It is essential, of course, for the machine 
to be supplied with a model. This is 
bolted to a frame, but so devised that it 
can be made to turn in any direction, 
according to the will of the operator. 
Two blocks of marble are then inserted 
in the frame, which move in sympathy 
with the model. Opposite the latter 
there is a seat, upon which the operator 
sits and from which he guides the dummy 
pointer which he passes over the model. 
Simultaneously with the moving pointer, 
the two revolving drills or cutters are 
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perfect duplicate of the model. Mistake 
in the way of removing too much of the 
marble is impossible, as the tools operat- 
ing on the blocks must work in perfect 
sympathy with the pointer, which, of 
course, cannot go below the surface. The 
pointer is of wood and stationary. The 
drills are of steel and are made to revolve 
at a fairly high speed. For the more 


delicate work finer drills are used. 

The apparatus, which covers about 
four square yards of ground, is valued 
by its owners at $2,500. 


As a labor- 


After Thirty Minutes’ Work. 


made to follow a corresponding course 
over the blocks of marble. They chip 
the marble away like cheese. To keep 
the cutters cool a jet of water is thrown 
upon them, and as they grind into the 
marble and powder it to dust, it runs 
down as white as milk in a trough. 
Every nook and cranny, every wrinkle 
or dimple, in the model can thus be re- 
peated in the marble. The machine- 
made busts are nothing less than a 


saving device it has undoubtedly much 
to commend it. At present, when a 
sculptor has completed his clay model 
of a statue which is eventually to be 
seen in marble, he hands it over to a man 
known as the “pointer,” who by the aid 
of an instrument of that name drills 
hundreds of tiny holes of various depths 
in the block of marble which is to be 
carved into an exact resemblance of the 
clay model. As many as 1,500 of these 
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small holes are often bored for carving 
one bust. When all the holes have been 
drilled, a man comes along with a chisel, 
and it is his laborious task to chip away 
the marble, guided by the depth of the 
holes. When he has finished, the sculp- 
tor puts in a few touches and the bust 
or statue is complete. An ordinary bust 
—that is to say, one standing 2 feet 6 
inches in height--takes at least six 
weeks to finish. 
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prepared. Designs from our greatest 
sculptors can, a hundred times over, be 
executed in facsimile with amazing 
rapidity. The work, too, is done well. 
After a bust has been machined, as it 
were, it is rubbed over with sandpaper, 
when it is ready for the market. For 
architectural display on buildings this 
additional labor would not be necessary. 

Engineers who have inspected the 
machine declare that the principle can 


Carving Directly from the Living Model. 


The invention under notice is capable 
of turning out two such busts in a single 
day of seven or eight hours. As the 
machine can be operated at very small 
sost, machine-made statues should be- 
come very popular among those unable 
to pay a fancy price for the hand-made 
article. It is but fair to point out, how- 
ever, that only the mechanical side of 
sculptural art is affected by this inven- 
tion. The machine is, in fact, merely a 
slavish reproducer of models previously 


be adapted for wood-carving and chas- 
ing silver. Indeed, the owners have al- 
ready been approached by a well-known 
London firm of silversmiths, for permis- 
sion to build an experimental apparatus 
for silver work on similar lines. The 
machine is the invention of an Italian 
ex-naval officer, Signor Bontempi. Re- 
ceiving much opposition from the Italian 
studios, he sold the patents to a society, 
formed of a few foreign and a few 
Italian gentlemen. They took premises 
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in the vaults of the famous old ruin, distinguishing it from the model was its 
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the Palace Donn’ Anna, at the foot of whiteness, the original being quite dark. 

Posilipo, and set the machine at work. Our illustrations were made directly 
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A General View of the Sculpturing Machine. 


The first statue made was a copy of a_ from photographs, with the exception 


Venus in the Naples Museum, which of one which is a drawing reproduced 
he did so well that the only means of from the London Illustrated News. 


A GERMAN PICTURE 


SADIE V. AINTER 


I WISH I could accurately paint for 

you a picture of Germany’s work- 
woman. Shei a beast of burden, and 
that is the most descriptive thing I can say 
of her. She draws heavy carts through 
the streets and is sometimes aided by one 
or two dogs. But when the cart stops 
for a moment for the selling of goods, 
the tired, hard-worked animals (I am 


now alluding to the dogs) drop to the , 


ground and rest, oblivious to their life 
of toil. At least, they arise and move 


ahead with a little renewed strength.’ 


But the woman cannot stop for a moment 
to linger. It is business with her all 
the day, and at night when she goes 
home (?) there is more work await- 
ing her. Nearly always, she has a fam- 
ily, all working; yet whose combined 
earnings scarcely keep the rags on their 
backs and bread for their stomachs. To 
see these women bent with the weight of 
their loads, with old, hopeless faces, and 
bedraggled dress—if dress it can be 
called—is not an exceptional sight. It 
is the common thing in Germany. Some- 
times they are young and brisk; but one 
can see that already their backs are be- 
ginning to bend and their young shoul- 
ders to round. Sometimes they are 
women of maturer years, who, because 
of their great strength and endurance, 
are not so woeful in appearance. 

But, and oh, the pity of it—some- 
times they are old women whose hair 
is white, whose faces, through the long 
years of harrowing anxiety and the work 


of beasts, have almost lost semblance 
to a human face. Old, wrinkled, crooked, 
bent and twisted, they are a sight to 
chill the blood, as they go through the 
streets with baskets piled high on their 
backs, and strapped to their shoulders, 
or dragging their heavy carts. “What 
a pity,” I heard a woman say, “to have 
those dogs harnessed all day to such a 
heavy load.” But they did not remark 
that a thing, a creature born to be a 
woman, was also harnessed to that cart. 
So it is, no one bothers about the women. 
It is such a common occurrence. In 
America, most people do not worry about 
the newsboys. “They are smart and 
will make good business men,” is the 
general verdict. 

I will grant almost anything to those 
who believe in adversity to strengthen 
one’s character or to sharpen a man’s 
wits. But I ask those to turn to the 
sight of an old woman, perhaps a grand- 
mother, who weathered a long life of 
toil and struggle and want and priva- 
tion; whose place should be a cosy corner 
in a warm room in winter, and a seat in 
the garden or park in the summer. In- 
stead—look at her plying her trade in 
cold and storm, and in the heat of the 
summer, on the hard pavements of the 
city streets; going over the same path 
each day, doing the same thing she has 
been doing all her life. For her there 
is not rest or respite; no “off-duty” or 
holiday. It is the life of the dog and 
not of a human being, and the woman 
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gtows less and less human in appearance. 
Until the day comes at last, when no 
longer able to stand her life-long torture, 
she falls in her home or on the street 
—it makes no difference where—but 
never, thank God, to rise again. 

The shame, the pity and the tragedy 
of such lives; and this in a country high 
in art and music, world-famous for its 
cultivation of the beautiful. I would 
put this first, I think, in the category 
of social evils. Though the fact that 
great numbers of children are crooked, 
hump-back, deformed to a most appall- 
ing extent because poor parents, who 
have no time for the care of their own 
families, must rush their own babies 
out of blessed babyhood, and no matter 
how it is done—this is an evil that must 
arrest the attention of the most indiffer- 
ent on-looker. 

There are other scenes in Germany 
more wretched than in America, due to 
the feudal and caste system which is 
greatly extant even today. I won’t write 
of them here. I have ventured to call 
your attention to the dog life of the 
poor among Germany’s wives, mothers 
and daughters. Poor—no, that word 
doesn’t describe it. When we say poor, 
we think of a lack of the world’s goods. 
Many people are almost destitute, still 
not actually suffering. These poor 
creatures have suffered and all their 
lives; till the human instinct is almost 
crushed out of them and they become 
like the beasts whose work they share. 
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But Germany, on the whole slow and 
plodding, is fast awakening to her de- 
plorable condition. The workers who 
' still have left to them the human power 
of thought and reason, are becoming 
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aroused through the stress of their own 
wants and burdens, and in the growing, 
spreading socialist vote of this country 
are expressing their discontent and sense 
of the miserable injustice under which 
they labor. 

What has aii this to do with America? 
Well, the similarities are numerous. One 
is that Germany has two classes not 
greatly different from those in America. 
Another, that one of the classes is held 
in bondage and exploited by the other. 
And another, that here in Germany the 
oppressed are fighting for their rights 
through socialism, as they soon will 
be doing in Anierica. 

Of course, it might be added with 
truth, that there facts are applicable to 
any “civilized” country. But I have seen 
only the German and American phases 
and can write of these with impunity. 
Now one more word of that especially 
exploited creature, woman. In America, 
as in Germany, she is away from the 
home, in the shop, factory and office. 
Here she is on the street and field and 
farm; and I have even seen them taking 
care of heavy machinery. 

What becomes of the neglected home? 
What is the home influence, and what of 
the children? If women are forced into 
the industrial world, because their labor 
is cheap, who is to be mother? An owner 
of a great estate, and employer of many 
farm and field hands, said to me: 
“Women do better work and get half 
the pay of the men. And so we hire 
them for everything except that heaviest 
work which is utterly impossible for 
them.” Thus it stands in both America 
and Germany. 

Isn’t it time to think? And when 
you have done thinking, vote; and vote 
right. 


AXP still another crime is fastened 

to the blood-stained robe of our 
competitive system. The Iroquois 
Theatre, in Chicago, just finished at a 
cost of over a million dollars, burns 
with a loss of less than $20,000, fully 
covered by insurance, and some six hun- 
dred lives, of no monetary value and no 
insurance. The butlding was supposed to 
be fire-proof, and it proves itself fire- 
proof from the in- 
vestor’s stand- 
point. It was just 
as fire-proof as an 
old-fashioned 
Dutch oven or a 
modern — crema- 
tory. That is, the 
expensive shell 
was fire-proof, al- 
though the cheap 
interior was kind- 
ling wood. Before 
the days of “fire- 


proof” buildings, 
when a_ theatre 
burned, it burned IROQUOIS 


? 


“up,” now it burns 
“out.” The cheap 
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scenery and the cheaper people do the 
burning “up.” 

It’s a great money-saving device build- 
ing these bake-oven theatres, guaranteed 
to stand fire within that will roast to a 
turn a thousand women and children, 
and not show a crack. A few theatre 
passes distributed judiciously among the 
city aldermen and the heads of the fire 


department is much cheaper than pro- 
viding fire-hose, a steel curtain and ade- 
quate exits. However, this is confessed- 
ly a radical magazine. We do not hesi- 
tate to proclaim that we always stand 
for the man as against the money bag, 
therefore, let me quote that confessed 
organ of capital, the New York Evening 
Post, lest it be thought we exaggerate: 


“Without inflammable matter in the 
theatre there can 
be no fire. With- 
out fire there can 
be none of the 
horrors of burn- 
ing, suffocation, 
and mangling 
which inevitably 
follow. It is an 
excellent thing to 
be careful about 
fire-proof walls, 
about strong, wide 
and plentiful stair- 
cases, - and ‘the 
easiest possible 
means of exit and 
entrance, but all 
such — considera- 
tions are triv- 
ial in comparison 
with the one 
essential of preventing the occurrence 
of fire altogether. Now, the fact 
that this prevention of the possibility of 
fire in a theatre is, in these days, per- 
fectly simple, is the damning fact which 
proves beyond dispute the existence of 
criminal negligence somewhere in every 
case of fire in a place of public amuse- 
ment. On more than one occasion the 
Evening Post has declared that there 
would be no injustice in a law which 
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would make a manager criminally re- 
sponsible for the consequences of any 
such outbreak in his establishment. Of 
course, this proposition has been de- 
nounced as extravagant by persons hay- 
ing theatrical interests, but there is noth- 
ing in the least extravagant about it, 
and until some such regulation is put 
into force, the country will be shocked 
from time to time by these so-called ac- 
cidents. 

“What are the plain facts? ‘There is 
no difficulty whatever in building a the- 
atre of absolutely incombustible mater- 
ial. There is no reason why anything 
but iron, steel, brick, stone, or concrete 
should be used in the construction of a 
theatre, except for the stage, where wood, 
of course, must be employed; and wood 
can easily be made as impervious to 
flame as brick or cement itself. It is 
just as easy to make everything ‘else in 
the theatre, the scenery, the ropes, the 
costumes, and whatever furnishings may 
be required for the seats or for decora- 
tive purposes, capable of resisting fire. 
In other words, it is only deliberate and 
wicked recklessness which permits the 
existence in any theatre of a single arti- 
cle that will burn at a flash. 

“Moreover, in these days of electric- 
ity and steam there is absolutely no ex- 
cuse, except the contemptible one of cost, 
for the presence of fire in any shape with- 
in the precincts of a theatre. All the fur- 
naces for heating, all the dynamos for 
the provision of light and power, can 
be placed in their own fire-proof struc- 
tures entirely independent of and dis- 
connected from the theatre proper. And 
all these facts are known and long have 
been known by every architect, by every 
builder, by every theatrical manager, 
and it might almost be added by every 
actor and actress of any account in the 
country. At least twenty-five years ago 
experiments were made at Wallack’s 
Theatre upon scenery, painted in dis- 
temper, and treated with tungstate of 
soda. A woodland scene was placed in 
the centre of the stage, and a gas flame, 
ten or fifteen feet in length, proceeding 
from the nozzle of an ordinary hose, 
was directed against it. The scenery 
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gradually became red-hot where the 
flame touched it, but only at that point. 
Presently the red-hot part crumbled 
away and the flame passed through the 
hole to the other side without doing 
any further harm. The scenery did not 
catch fire at all, in the ordinary sense of 
the words, the damage being confined 
simply to the spot to which the fierce 
flame was applied. At the same time 
it was demonstrated that cloth, wood 
and linen could be rendered equally slow- 
burning by a similar process. Another 
important point to be remembered in 
connection with these experiments is that 
the cost of the necessary chemicals, of 
which there are several varieties, is in- 
significant. There is not the shadow of 
a shade of an excus for the men who 
neglect, or for the authorities who do 
not insist upon this precaution.” 


All this is good, sound talk, but after 
all how much good will it do? Very little. 
As long as human life is cheap and fire- 
proof scenery is dear we shall see fire- 
trap theatres. It’s well enough to join 
in the cry for reform, and we heartily 
endorse every effort in that direction. 
We are not of those who would argue 
that we must wait until we burn five 
hundred more women and children to 
stir the public up, but we do insist that it 
is extremely unlikely that anything much 
will ever be done to make theatres safe 
as long as there is more profit in mak- 
ing them unsafe. 


If I were mayor of a city and had the 
power, not a theatre should open its 
doors until it had a steel drop-curtain, 
guaranteed to drop in any breeze, until 
it had a ventilating shaft above the stage 
to take off the smoke in case of stage 
fire, until it had its scenery thoroughly 
fire-proofed and until sufficient exits were 
provided to empty the house in five 
minutes, 


Most cities have pretty fair laws gov- 
erning theatres, but the trouble is that 
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the laws are not enforced. For instance, 
it is illegal to allow people to stand in 
the aisles, and yet I know many cases 
where not only are people allowed to 
crowd in the aisles, but where the man- 
agements actually furnish stools 
people to sit there. 

Many theatres make a rubbish dump 
of the space below and behind the stage, 
and a fire once started there is practically 
impossible of extinction. 

In London no new theatres 


for 


are 
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allowed. to be constructed except upon 
street corners, as it is not thought pos- 
sible to provide sufficiently safe exits 
from an interior site. 

When the theatres are owned by 
the people and plays are given there- 
in not to make profit but in order 
to afford pleasure and instruction to 
the people then may we see the 
day when the theatres will be places 
of safety instead of money-making 
death-traps. 


AMERICA SUFFOCATING WITH WEALTH 


HE particular mission that this 
magazine has taken upon itself is 
to show the people of the United States 
that their capacity to produce has so far 
outrun their capacity to consume under 
the limitations of the existing wage sys- 
tem that there is necessarily piling up a 
huge mass of wunconsumed products 
which will soon cause a cry of “over- 
production.” This will be followed by 
a tremendous fall in prices, accompanied 
by a terrible unemployed problem. 
“We cannot employ men to make un- 
salable goods,” will say the employers. 
We present all the facts in the world 
to support our contention, but the most 
ominous fact of all that we present is 
the blindness of the American Public 
in failing to see the significance of these 
facts. And when we say the American 
Public we wish it to be understood that 
we include every class, and those of 
every belief, economic and social as well 
as religious. 


It might be thought by some that 
inasmuch as we are proposing socialism 
as the remedy for this impending calam- 
ity, that all socialists, or at any rate a 
great part of them, share with us our 
belief in the imminence of the collapse 
of our existing industrial and financiat 
structure. 

This we reluctantly confess is not the 
case. The vast majority of the social- 
ists, as far as we can ascertain, no more 
believe in the imminence of any unpre- 
cedented industrial crisis than do the 
general public. The socialist theory, as 
delineated by Marx, it is true, compels 
them to a pious belief that at some old 
day and at some old time or other we 
will necessarily face such a crisis as we 
ourselves believe is right here now and 
impending. That it is really now at hand 
there are few socialists who agree. If 
Gabriel should blow his trumpet today 
most men would say, “Hear that big 
megaphone.” We speak of this merely to 
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show that a belief in the theory of soc- 
ialism derived from the study of books 
written fifty years ago, unless fortified by 
reading understandingly the facts of to- 
day, is of little value to a man in in- 
terpreting current economic events and 
their bearing upon socialism. 


The people of the United States seem 
about to plunge into the greatest crisis 
known in the history of man with prac- 
tically no warning, not even from the 
very ones whose object in life should 
be to give the warning. 

In confirmation we give a short resume 
of the last U. S. census report: 


The population in 1903 is estimated 
at 80,372,000, against 23,191,876 in 1850 
and 5,308,483 in 1800. The wealth of 
the country is stated at $94,000,000,000 
in 1900, and it is declared that presum- 
ably $100,000,000,000 would not be an 
unreasonable estimate for 1903, while for 
1850 the wealth of the country stood at 
$7,000,000,000. The per capita wealth 
is set down at $1,235 in 1900 and $307 
in 1850, having thus more than quad- 
rupled. The interest-bearing debt in 
1903 is $914,000,000 against $1,724,000,- 
000 in 1880 and $2,046,000,000 in 1870. 
The per capita indebtedness of the coun- 
try in 1903 is $11.51, against $60.46 in 
1870. 

Gold and gold certificates in circula- 
tion in 1903 for the first time exceeded 
$1,000,000,000, or, to be exact, $1,031,- 
000,000, against $810,000,000 in 1900 
and $232,000,000 in 1880. The total 
money in circulation in 1903 was $2,267,- 
000,000, against $1,429,000,000 in 1890, 
$973,000,000 in 1880, $675,000,000 in 
1870, and $435,000,000 in 1860. De- 
posits in savings banks in 1903 were 
$2,935,000,000, against $1,52 4,000,000 in 
1890, $550,000,000 in 1870, and $149,- 
000,000 in 1860. 
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The value of manufactures for the cen- 
sus year 1900 is given at $13,000,000,000, 
against $5,333,000,000 in 1880, and less 
than $2,000,000,000 in 1860. Railways 
in operation in 1902 had 203,132 miles 
of track, against 166,703 in 1890, 93,- 
262 miles in 1880, 52,922 miles in 1870, 
30,626 miles in 1860, and 9,021 in 1850. 

Coal production increased in nine 
years from 162,814,977 tons in 1893 to 
269,081,049 in 1902. Steel shows an 
increase from 4,019,995 tons in 1893 to 
14,947,250 tons in 1902. In the same 
nine years exported manufactures in- 
creased from $158,023,118 to $407,526,- 
159, and total imports from $866,400,- 
922 to $1,025,719,237. 

The excess of total exports over total 
imports in 1903 was $394,422,442. In 
1893 the imports exceeded the exports 
by $18,735,728. 

How anyone, after reading these fig- 
ures, particularly those comparing 1890 
with 1900, can fail to see the overwhelm- 
ing support they give to our argument 
we cannot understand. 

In 1893 we were in the dregs of des- 
pair from an economic standpoint. We 
seemed to have built everything that was 
to be built and there was no employment 
for either labor or capital. The figures 
show us how much we were mistaken 
when we compare 1900 with 1890 and 
notice the enormous amount of capital 
that has found its way into almost every 
conceivable trade channel from banking 
to railways. 

Some might say that if it is admitted 
that in 1893 we were mistaken in think- 
ing capital could not be consumed then 
may we not be equally mistaken in 1904. 

We answer that the conditions are 
different. In the first place the tremen- 
dous augmentation of our capital which 
has occurred in the last ten years affords 
a great bar to additional capital being 
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similarly consumed. The trusts are the 
tangible evidence of this. The trust is 
the sign of over-production. That there 
will be some capital used, that there will 
be immense sums used, we do not for a 
moment deny, but that there will be 
enough capital consumed adequately to 
employ labor we absolutely refuse to 
believe, unless a great European war 
intervenes. 

Barring a great war nothing can keep 
our capitalist system alive for another 
ten years. 

In order for capitalism to live men 
must die. Men have long died for capi- 
talism in the fetid sweat shop, in the 
deadly dust of the cotton mill, and the 
poison of the lead factories. Men have 
long died of starvation from unemploy- 
ment, but with all the slaughter of the 
past it is nothing to what will be neces- 
sary for the future if capitalism is to 
have a longer lease of life, and even with 
all the slaughtering we shall find the task 
in vain, for socialism is bound to come 
in any event. Let no one think we are 
referring to any slaughter coming as 
the result of an attempt at forcing a 
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change from capitalism to socialism. We 
do not anticipate anything of the sort. 
It will be unnecessary and impossible. 
The slaughtering of men on our rail- 
ways and women and children in our 
bake-oven Chicago theatres, let alone the 
slaughter of war, is quite enough with- 
out any more slaughter being necessary. 

The next great upward move of hu- 
manity must not, and shall not, be 
begun by a sacrifice of life. If anyone 
wishes to do any sacrificing, let him be- 
gin on himself. 

But why talk about “sacrifice” —sacri- 
fice of either life or happiness? What 
we propose is just the opposite. Here is 
a vast nation—the United States—proven 
by every form of statistics to be rich 
beyond. measure in every thing that 
makes for health, happiness and life. 

The wealth is the Nation’s. 

We are the Nation. 

Ergo: Let us have what is ours. 

Let the Nation Own the Trusts, then 
‘‘we” will own the Trusts—then “we” 
will be happy for we will have abolished 
the great cause of unhappiness, “Pov- 
erty? 
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MR. BRYAN RETURNS. 


Mr. Bryan has made his European 
tour. The press reports do not indicate 
that he has shown the least interest in 
the tremendous democratic movement 
now making progress throughout Europe. 
The reason is not far off. This move- 
ment is a socialist movement and an 
avowedly socialist movement and for 


Mr Bryan to mix up with socialists 
abroad while shunning them at home 
would be too incongruous. The conse- 
quence is that Mr. Bryan goes to Ger- 
many, say, and finds it impolitic as well 
as without interest for him to see and 
talk with the Bebels, the Kautskys, the 
Von Vollmars, and others at the head 
of the great popular political socialist 
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movement there, and on the other hand 
the Kaiser finds it uninteresting and 
impolitic for him to see Mr. Bryan. 
The net result is that Mr. Bryan fell 
between two stools, democracy and auto- 
cracy, and saw no one who was worth 
while. 

It is reported that Mr. Bryan had a 
long confab with Tolstoi, and that the 
great Russian, upon asking him if he 
were a socialist and having him reply 
that he was not, fell upon his neck and 
wept for joy. There is probably some 
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York, made a very significant remark 
in connection with Mr. Bryan’s declara- 
tion to Tolstoi that he was not a social- 
ist. It was to the effect that no matter 
what Bryan might think he was or might 
wish to be that the tendency of the Demo- 
cratic Party toward socialism was so 
marked that if a man aspired to leader- 
ship in that party it would soon become 
@ necessity for him to bend with the soc- 
ialist current. 

So, Mr. Bryan, please bend or if you 
stand fast, then get ready to climb upon 
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truth in this story for Tolstoi is first an 
artist and a poseur. He knows little or 
nothing of economics as applied to pres- 
ent day problems. The problem of*the 
trust and overproduction is as dark a 
mystery to him as it is to Mr. Bryan. 
Tolstoi would solve the problem by hav- 
ing men be “good” while Mr. Bryan -t 
one time had it all worked out that the 
millennium was at hand, whenever we 
should decide to paint our dollars a sil- 
ver hue. Senator Tom Platt of New 


Tom Platt’s Band Wagon Behind the 
Elephant. 


Parke Godwin died at his residence in 
New York, January 7th, and in his de- 
mise there passed away one of the most 
forcible figures of the Utopian period of 
socialism in America. At the time of his 
death Mr. Godwin was 88 years old, and 
for a generation or more had been liv- 
ing in retirement. He was one of the 
militant spirits of that period in the last 
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century which saw the establishment of 
various communistic communities in this 
country, and at one time he was the 
editor of The Harbinger, which was the 
Brook Farm organ published in New 
York. Mr. Godwin married the daughter 
of his intimate friend, William Cullen 
Brvant, and became a member of the 
staff of the New York Evening Post, 
with which he was connected for a period 
exceeding 50 years. A large part of the 
time he was the editor of the paper. 
Among his works, aside from the vigor- 
ous but ephemeral products of his pen 


—Bradley in the Chicago News 


AMERICAN “HIGH” FINANCE. 
From a foreign view-point. 


published in newspapers, were ‘“Con- 
structive Democracy,” “Cyclopedia of 
Biography,” and a volume of essays, 
“Out of the Past.” 
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As we go to press word comes from 
Trinidad, Colo., that “Mother” Jones, 
the always staunch and tender friend of 
the miners, and the eloquent exponent of 


—Maybell in Brooklyn Hagle 
UNIONISM UNTO DEATH. 


their rights, is seriously ill with pneu- 
monia. “Mother” Jones is 64 years old 
and at the hour of this writing her con- 
dition is reported critical. 


Jack London, whose powerful story, 
“The People of the Abyss,” was con- 
cluded in the January number of Wil- 
shire’s, and who is at present contribut- 
ing to this magazine a continued article 
on “The Tramp,” has turned war cor- 
respondent. He has gone to the scene 
of warlike activity in the Orient, where 
he will represent Mr. Hearst’s New York 
American. 


WHAT WE WENT UP AGAINST 


HEN this magazine was barred 

from the United States mails and 

driven to Canada—some two years ago 

—we knew we had a hard game to fight, 

but we confess we did not know the full 

extent of the muchness that we were up 
against. 

Two years ago people thought our 
Post Office so honest that when we rais- 
ed our weak little wail of woe we attract- 
ed so little attention that we decided it 
better to let some other victim, who 
could not escape to Canada, do the wail- 
ing. 

Who would have believed at that time 
that within two years such facts as the 
following would have developed them- 
selves? We are indebted to the World’s 
Work for the resume: 

“There are seven postoffice bureaus: 
the Postmaster-General’s, the four as- 
sistants, the Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s, and the Auditor’s. From 1899, 
when Perry S. Heath was First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, up to the time when 
Robert J. Wynne, the present First As- 
sistant, took office and discovered the trail 
of dishonesty, the following men held 
the highest places: 

Postmaster-General, Emory H. Sinith 
—resigned. 

Assistant Attorney General, James N. 
‘Tyner—indicted. 

Assistant Attorney, Harrison J. Bar- 
ret (Tyner’s nephew )—indicted. 

Assistant Attorney, D. V. Miller—in- 
dicted. 


Assistant Attorney G. A. Christiancy 
—resigned. 

First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Perry S. Heath—resigned. 

First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
W. M. Johnson—resigned. 

Chief Clerk, G. M. Allen. + 

Chief Clerk, J. M. Masten. 

Chief of Salary and Allowance. Divi- 
sion, G. W. Beavers—indicted. 

Superintendent of Post-Office Sup- 
plies, M. W. Lewis—indicted. 

Superintendent of Free Delivery Divi- 
sion, A. W. Machen—indicted. 

Delivery Division, Superintendent City 
Delivery, Charles Hedges—indicted. 

Superintendent Dead Letter Office, D. 
P. Leibherdt. 

Superintendent Money-Order Divi- 
sion, J. T. Metcalf—indicted.” 

The singular part of it all is that Wil- 
shire’s Magazine, the periodical which 
started the ball rolling, is still barred out 
of this country and compelled to print 
in Canada, and mailed from there. Our 
editorial office remains in New York. 

The original ruling made by Mr. Mad- 
den is still held by that gentleman to 
have been a just and legal one. He 
says he thinks that Wilshire’s Magazine 
is not at present being run solely to 
“advertise Wilshire,” but it was when he 
disbarred it, and that if he, in his bene- 
volence, should ever allow it to once 
more be printed in the United States, 
that his permission would only remain 
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valid as long as it refrained from re- 
newing its “advertising of Wilshire.” 
He declined to give a definite ruling 
regarding what he means by “advertising 
Wilshire.” This practically means Wil- 
shire’s Magazine would live only by 
grace of Imperial Madden. All this I 
gathered from a personal interview with 
Mr. Madden which I had about last 
December. 

In the meantime, we continue to do 
as we please in Canada, and instead of 
paying the United States Post Office for 
carrying our magazine through its mails, 
we pay the postage to the Canadian Post 
Office. The Canadian rate is but one- 
quarter of a cent per pound, as against 
the United States rate of one cent per 
pound, and in Canada the pound rate 
also applies to England as well as her 
colonies. We can afford our exile as 
long as Mr. Madden can afford to exile 
us. 

It would be interesting to know why 
it is tha Mr. Madden insists that our 
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Post Office must raise its rate on maga- 
zines from the present pound rate of 
one cent to four cents. Canada, with 
a bigger and much more sparsely set- 
tled territory, has recently reduced its 
rate from one-half cent to one-quarter 
of a cent, or just one-sixteenth the rate 
Mr. Madden advocates. 

Canada is not held up by the railroads 
to pay exorbitant rates for carrying her 
mails, nor is her Post Office a nest of 
grafters as is ours, so naturally she can 
afford to carry this magazine to Eng- 
land at one-quarter of a cent per pound, 
while if mailed from New York the pos- 
tage would be eight cents a pound, or 
thirty-two times as much. Graft is great. 

We wonder why President Roosevelt, 
whose attention has often been called to 
the injustice being done to this magazine, 
does not direct some of Bristow’s lime- 
light into our dark corner? We wonder 
if, because it is a socialist magazine, it 
is considered a _ natural prey for 
egrafters? 


NOTES 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


We are so often told in our youth that 
we should cultivate the spirit of justice 
and generosity in our dealings with men, 
that it shocks us in later life when we 
enter business to find that if we wish to 
keep ourselves out of the bankruptcy 
“court the sooner we forget such lessons 
the better for us. 

When the socialist inveighs against 
modern conditions he is apt to be told that 


he exaggerates and that things are not so 
bad as he states. Here is an item that 
is so corroborative of our position that 
it must be given: 


Philadelphia, Nov. 6.—Bayard Henry was 
today appointed receiver for D. Landreth & 
Sons, seed merchants. 

The house is one of the oldest in the coun- 
try, having been founded in 1784 by David 
Landreth, who came from England. The 
business has been conducted by succeeding 
generations of the same family, and the firm 
owns extensive seed farms in Bucks County, 
in Burlington, N. J., and in Lancaster County, 
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Penn. It also has stores near Bristol and Ja- 
maicaw ae 


J. Levering Jones, counsel for the firm, said 
today, in explaining the firm’s plight: “There 
have been many changes in business methods 
in late years, but the firm has pursued old 
methods. ‘hey were kind and thoughtful for 
the men they employed. When the harvests 
were over and other employers would have 
sent their workers off to get through the Win- 
ter as they might, the Landreths tided them 
over the cold season, when there was little or 
nothing for the men to do. 


“It was humane, and the firm felt they could 
afford it. They were always on the best terms 
with their workmen, and the latter worked for 
them for years. When old age finally over- 
took them the firm did not ruthlessly turn 
them off, but kept them from want by small 
pensions. 

“There has been a great development in the 
seed business in Fniladelphia in recent years; 
there has been more and keener competition. 
With the Landreths pursuing their old me- 
thods, business began to shrink. As to the 
future, liquidation as quickly as possible, ow- 
ing to the nature of the business, is the best 
both for the firm and the creditors.” 


Here were the JLandreth’s trying to 
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keep up the old fashioned semi-feudal- 
istic system of caring for their workmen 
who had become old in their service while 
their pushing competitors discarded their 
hearts and ruthlessly fired the old men 
as soon as they showed any signs of de- 
crepitude and took on younger and more 
vigorous men at very probably less wages 
than the old hands were getting. 

Such a policy meant lower cost of pro- 
duction. The Landreths had to meet 
the prices of their competitors and with 
their increased cost of production owing 
to their old fashioned benevolence they 
simply could not do it without selling 
below cost. This they did and the clip- 
ping shows the result, bankruptcy. 

Moral: If you would not lose your 
money then lose your heart; otherwise 
you will lose both your money and your 
heart. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ISYL. By Gelett 
Burgess and Will Irwin. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 255 pp. $1.40. 


The Reign of Queen Isyl is a novel of 
unique construction, being an attempt to com- 
bine the advantages of a continuous nar- 
rative with that of a series of short stories, 
which are interpolations coming at the close 
of each chapter. The main adventure is a 
briskly told rollicking story whose novelty 
lies in the fact that while all the situations are 
absurdly romantic, the whole setting is as 
absurdly realistic. Such episodes as are 
commonly found in historical romances or 
in Arthurian legend are here laid in the 
most modern of localities—California—and 
lo make this 


travesty complete, the authors have written 


in the most modern times. 


the tale around the annual flower festival 
or fiesta of San Jose, with its mimic court 
and pageantry, introducing a mock spirit of 
chivalry and mystery by means of pompous 
officials of this carnival kingdom, together 
with a satirical use of one of the many 
western secret fraternities, which here mas- 
querades under the name of the Knights of 
the Golden Gate. 

Strung pendant on the chain of this nar- 
rative, are nine short stories, told by differ- 
Each one 
is madder than the next, each one is filled 
with the jubilant enthusiasm of the West, 
and each one deals of love in a fresh, hu- 


ent members of the carnival court. 


morous aspect. There is a tale of Love Stra- 
tegic, where the heroine gains her mate with 
all the logistic manoeuvres of a chess player— 
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of Love Recusant, where a Chinese bride dis- 
plays her Oriental trickery—of Love Sartor- 
ial ‘where the hero adopts the amorous 
method of the peacock to win his bride— 
besides Loves Militant, Insiduous, Terpsi- 
chorean, Loquacious, Juvenile and Politic. 
The book is of the West, Western, told 
in the modern manner, full of slang and hu- 
mor, and told, it is evident, for the sheer 
abandoned love of the telling—the authors 
are indubitably laughing as they spin the 
yarn. To one unfamiliar with the new West, it 
is a revelation of open-air gusto and the joy 
of life; to one who knows his California it 
is a rather keen satire on the play-day aspect of 
our American Italy. From the moment when 
the elected Queen of the Fiesta disappears 
from the pavilion, to the end, where the 
substitute Queen Isyl accepts her champion, 


the tale is alive with mysteries, counter-' 
plots and grotesquely impossible revela- 
tions. 


Were it not for this evident unconscious- 
ness of responsibility on the part of the 
authors, the novelette itself might easily be 
accused of being somewhat cheap and popular 
in its easy, mild, melodramatic thread of 
incident. But Messrs. Burgess and Irwin 
have not taken themselves very seriously, 
nor do they seem to be wished to be taken 
otherwise than in the spirit of reckless, devil- 
may-care drollery. The book is mere farce 
with a love interest of the intensity of a 
doll’s merry emotions. Queen Isyl is, indeed, 
but a paper doll, dressed in coronation robes, 
subject to the caprices of her antic creators. 
The hero, however, has more blood, if more 
slang. His talk and hurdles over 
rhetorical fences with spirit and zest. 

But the short tales interspersed through- 
out are better stuff than the chain they hang 
from, and glitter like paste jewels on a brass 
necklace. They are all in a high key of 
humor, swift and sparkling, each with a de- 
finite, clear-cut motive. Of these, “The De- 
monstrator’s Romance, or Love Loquacious,” 
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is easily the brightest, and of its peculiar 
charm one may judge from the following 


excerpts. It begins with this startlingly 


graphic statement: 


“When I first met Susan Handy she was 
working in a Beauty Concert at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, and I was selling the ‘Little 
Giant Wart and Mole Eradicator’ just outside 
the gates of the Midway Plaisance.” 


The hero, who is “a Commercial Orator” 
or sidewalk fakir, seeing Sue in several other 
capacities, such as one of the Seven Norther- 


land Sisters, and as a “demonstrator” of 


mackintoshes (where she has to stand in a 
show window in a rain-coat, under a stream 
of water) conceives a strong attraction for 


her. Here is his reason: 


“Tt was the fact and circumstance that here 
was a woman and a good looker at that, 
who was perfectly happy to sit in a chair 
for fifteen hours a day without indulging in 
the art and science of talk!” 


After a long pursuit and logical courtship, 
he succeeds in marrying this paragon, think- 
ing: 

“What a great and good thing it would be 
for me to have a live one like that to do 
the loving and tender, getting supper for me 
the way mother used to do it, and nothing 
about how Mrs. Higgly’s chickens were all 
over the turnip patch, and how many men 
went by the house that afternoon, the story 
of every new baby, and how did I lke her 
go-to-meeting gown, and if not why not, 
and sometimes W and Y.” 


His subsequent awakening from dreams of 
bliss is thus told, as the orator describes 
it, “she lifted up her voice and I had to stand 
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“Then I discovered that I had married a 
conversationalist. Wasn't that a package to 
hand out to a man for a wedding present? 
She didn’t stop except for meals; I know she 
talked in her sleep. She seemed determined 
to cover the whole range of subjects that 
man’s experience and wisdom has discovered, 
and she done it in a way that struck me as 
being durn fool.” 

“Tt is a curious and instructive fact that one 
female mackerel or codfish lays upwards of 
a million eggs a day. Sue was that way; 
for one idea she’d produce about a million 
words. Gosh! It was awful.” 


The clever way by which Sue finally brought 
him to reason and a recognition of her rights 
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should be left to the reader, for the orator 
tells 
with all the tropes and illustrations to be 
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it in the manner of a sentimentalist 


expected from one who travels with “a com- 
bination instrument that would do thirteen 
different things besides being an ornamental 
pocket-knife, and containing a small micro- 
scopical view of Niagara Falls by moonlight.” 
But his ending is characteristic of the quick 
turns given to each of these tales. 

“Say—what d’ye think? I got a wonder 
of a youngster! Do you know, that kid could 
talk when he was five months old!” 

The authors of “Queen Isyl” are also colla- 
Arabian 


Nightly string of San Francisco stories now 


borators on “The Picaroons,” an 
running in a monthly magazine and soon to 
be published in book form. Whether these 
two books indicate a tendency toward a re- 
turn to the old fashion of publishing volumes 
of short stories, so long avoided by pub- 
“The 
Reign of Queen Isyl,” however, does present 


lishers, is an interesting question. 
collaboration in its most attractive and prob- 
ably most possible aspect, for it can scarcely 
But 


it would be hard for even a friend of either 


be successfully done in a regular novel. 


of the authors of this book to say exactly what 
Mr. 
Burgess has become known best through his 


portion was Burgess and what Irwin. 


humorous work, and he seems to have secured 
a partner who has the same gleeful delight 
in fun for its own sake. 


—— 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF. 
By Hutchins Hapgood. Published by 
Fox, Duffield & Co., New York. Price 
$1.25. 


The Autobiography of a Thief reads like 
the real thing. The reader is transported for 
the time being into the very atmosphere of 
tough-dom, hears its technical language, sees 
the tricks of the trade, and realizes perhaps 
for the first time how criminals of this nature 
are made, and how it is possib:e for them to 
exist in the midst of “law and order,” and 
even to flourish under its protection. One 
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finds one’s self surprised and not a little in- 
terested to find how very much like other 
folk these outcasts of society are. The self- 
same human nature is there, in spite of the 
absence of the moral sense in regard to pro- 
perty rights. 

The story traces the career of a bright boy, 
born into a stupid but honest family, and as 
a child brought under the influence of a gang 
of pickpockets whose skill and adroitness 
seem to his untutored mind marvelous and 
wholly admirable. His first heroes are 
thieves and his earliest aspiration is to be- 
come great as they. The circumstances of 
his life favor this ambition, and he soon be- 
comes an expert pickpocket himself. His 
progress, thereafter, is rapid. “Night work,” 
the euphonious technical term for burglary, 
is risky but pays well, and therefore offers 
the double inducement of profit and adven- 
ture; and at the age of twenty, Jim graduates 
as a first-class burglar. However, he soon 
had “a fall” and got “into stir,” which, being 
interpreted, means, got arrested and sent to 
prison, where he learned more wickedness 
than he had ever dreamed of before. It was 
in prison that the use of opium became a con- 
firmed habit with him, which it almost cost 
his life and his reason to break. For our in- 
teresting hero does finally “square at,” and 
settles down to an honest life. On his second 
term in prison, he is crazed with opium and 
is sent to the criminal madhouse.  Sur- 
rounded by lunatics, and realizing the awful 
fate confronting him, he makes up his mind 
that “graft” doesn’t pay in the long run, and 
comes out “on the square.” His own indi- 
vidual reasoning power, and not any help 
from society, is the redemptive force. 

This plain unvarnished tale of a thief’s life 
is a stern and unanswerable arraignment of 
a state of society which surrounds men and 
women with environments which of neces- 
sity force them into crime and then punishes 
them for becoming criminals. 

M.H. 
TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE, by Ern- 
est Crosby. Published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. 


Mr, Ernest Crosby in “Tolstoy and His 
Message” has undertaken to give us a bio- 
graphy, an “appreciation” of the character 
and an interpretation of the message of the 
great Russian. 
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The “appreciation” lacks the warmth we 
might expect from such a disciple of Tolstoy 
as Mr. Crosby is generally supposed to be, 
for the name Tolstoy is merely used as a 
text. As Mr. Crosby denies Tolstoy scholar- 
ship, and clear understanding of evolution, and 
a proper historical sense, we can more readily 
understand why it is Tolstoy’s religion rather 
than his philosophy that engages Mr. Crosby. 
Tolstoy’s philosophy of life and his spiritual 
awakening arose from his adoption of the 
teachings of Christ as the law of right liv- 
ing. Mr. Crosby’s inquiries into the sound- 
ness of the Christian teaching in general and 
the results of such practice, are interesting and 
make good reading. 

The author sums up the salient points in 
Tolstoy’s philosophy of life as follows: His 
idea of the failure of man’s ordinary life; 
of the necessity, in the course of nature, of 
practising self-renunciation, and the resultant 
realization of immortality. 

Although he questions the breadth of Tol- 
stoy’s moral and social code, he supports the 
doctrine of non-resistance in a manner that 
leaves no doubt as to the belief of Mr. Crosby. 
It is here that Mr. Crosby shows his strength 
and enthusiasm. When we read his chapters 
On non-resistance and Christian teaching 
in practice, we are convinced that therein 
lies the reason of the book. Tolstoy has 
been merely treated a little more exhaustively 
than the Moravians, the African missionaries, 
Lloyd Garrison and Lincoln. 

Tolstoy is not the only man with a message, 
and Mr. Crosby is here to prove it. 
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That our brilliant author is not wanting 
in the same “dramatic quality” for which he 
admires Tolstoy, can be seen from the fol- 
lowing passage: 


“And here we leave this great teacher— 
great especially in his candor and simplicity. 
A strange figure this peasant nobleman, this 
aristocrat, born into the ruling class of an 
aristocracy, who condemns all government 
and caste; this veteran of two wars who 
proscribes all bloodshed, this keen sportsman 
turned vegetarian, this landlord who follows 
Henry George, this man of wealth who will 
have nothing to do with money, this famous 
novelist who thinks that he wasted his time 
in writing most of his novels, this rigid moral- 
ist, one of whose books at least, the Kreutzer 
Sonata, was placed under the ban of the 
American Post Office. That same dramatic 
instinct which made him a great novelist, which 
impelled Sir Henry Irving to rank his two 
plays among the best of the past century, 
and which, as we have seen, has so often led 
him to find lessons in the active world around 
him—this same instinct has made of this 
least theatrical and most self-forgetful of men 
the dramatic pre-figurement in his own per- 
son of a reunited race, set free by love from 
the shackles of caste and violence. As it was 
with the prophets of old, so with him, there 
was a deeper significance in his life, in the 
tragedy of himself, than in the burden of his 
spoken message. He is the protagonist today 
of the drama of the human soul. A stage 
which cam put forward such a protagonist 
has no reason for despair.” 


.After this sunburst of epigrams, we feel 
sure that Mr. Crosby himself has missed his 
vocation. He should write a play. 

Mary MAcREYNOLDs. 
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WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 


Subscription postal cards, each good for a year's subscription to WILSHIRE’s 


MacazinE, are sold to all applicants at rate of 50 cents per card; cards good for a 


six months subscription, 25 cents. 
125 East 23d street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES DOBBS ASSOCI- 
LE Sev SES Wabi 
WILSHIRE’S. 


I have pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. Charles Dobbs, who has long been 
connected with the editorial management 
of the Louisville Times, has consented 
to associate himself with me in the work 
of editing Wilshire’s Magazine. 

Mr. Dobbs has been recognized as a 
distinct force among the editorial writers 
of the newspaper press of the United 
States, and he is widely known among 
Socialists by reason of his frequent con- 
tributions to the party press. 


He is a member of the National Com- 
mitteemen of the Socialist Party from 
the State of Kentucky, but it is quite 
possible that his residence in New York 
will compel him to resign this important 
position. I am sure our readers will 
soon appreciate the advantage that Wil- 
shire’s will be receiving from the hand 
of Mr. Dobbs. 


GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


Remit cash with order to WILSHIRE’s MAGAZINE, 


Please extend my subscription to the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1904. 

I enjoy the magazine more and more and 
rejoice in and congratulate you upon its bril- 
liant and increasing success. 

Wishing you all a prosperous and Happy 
New Year, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, ’ 
V. DEss. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., Jan. Io, ’o4. 
I consider Wilshire’s the most effective 
publication of the Socialist cause, and in re- 
commending it to my friends I always feel 
that I am giving them “the best there is in 


the shop.” 
W. P. METCALF. 


Pontiac, Ill., Dec. 17th, 1903. 
I am this moment in receipt of the beautiful 
Fountain Pen you sent me, and want to say 
itis just what Il wanted. Besides its usefulness, 
T shall always think a great deal of it for its 
associations with you and your great maga- 
zine, which I only wish came weekly instead 
of monthly. I find considerable interest in 
Socialism here, my newly adopted home. I 
will certainly increase vour subscription list 
here materially, and shall take great pleasure 

in doing it. 
Gro. Haywoon. 


Hartford City, Ind. Jan. 1904. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire: 

The reading of your magazine, and espe- 
cially the editorials, has afforded me great 
satisfaction, because of the soundness of their 
philosophy, and the clearness with which your 
views are presented. But there seems to be 
One point in our political economy that you, 
in common with nearly all the writers on our 
commercial affairs, seem to have overlooked. 
The fact, to the writer, appears to be that 
foreign trade can in no wav relieve a condi- 
tion of ‘over-procuction, because so-called 
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over-production is over-production only be- 
cause of the inability of the producers to pur- 
chase with their wages as much as they have 
produced, less the amount that capitalists 
and non-producers take and consume. 

Now, if we export a billion dollars worth 
of goods, we must receive back not only a 
billion dollars in foreign products, but enough 
more that can amount to pay the costs of 
freight, and a profit on the transaction, else 
the trade cannot continue. Hence, if trade 
does continue, there must continue to be more 
values, estimated by the selling price here, 
than was shipped abroad, hence, as_ these 
shipments in no way increase the purchasing 
power of the people (which, as human neces- 
sities and desires will always equal the ability 
to supply them, that limit is their purchasing 
power), hence, foreign commerce will in- 
crease by the amount of profits on commerce 
the amount of goods to be sold in this coun- 
try. I am unable to see how the export of 
our products, except to pay dividends on 
foreign investments in this country (in which 
case nothing would be returned but paper 
receipts), can possibly operate to lessen the 
evils of over-production on the whole, though 
it may give us for our money some things 
which we prefer to American products. It 
cannot increase our purchasing power in re- 
lation to the amount of goods to be sold in 
this country. The balance of trade in our 
favor can never be greater than result from: 
1st, dividends on foreign investments in this 
country; and, 2nd, the amount expended by 
Americans in foreign lands; and, 3rd, the 
cost of foreign hushands for American girls. 
All of these, of ‘course, are naid for by Amer- 
ican products, for which we receive back no 
imports. And they make up the sum total 
of the balance of trade in our favor; less, 
of course, the decrease by the amount of 
foreign investments withdrawn from this 
country,’ if any. 

D. S. PRENTICE. 


All above is well taken, but I have already 
stated the same thing myself in this magazine 
repeatedly. It does no harm to repeat a good 
lesson, however.—W. 

San Jose, Cal., Jan. 7, 1904. 

I write to let you know that reading a bor- 
rowed copy of your good magazine has made 
me a Socialist and also given me an object in 
life. 

I am a solicitor and travel to appoint agents 
for a big Eastern house, and as I have to 
spend from one week to one mnoth in each 
town, I think I can help our cause by getting 
subscriptions for your magazine and talking 
on the street in the evening to the wage slaves 
who have no other time to listen or take part 
in a meeting. 

Please send me your terms to agents by 
return mail and I will do all I can to increase 
the circulation of your magazine and other 
Socialist papers, 

Gro. L. Donovan. 
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Brownsville, Pa., Dec. 20, 1903. 

Our magazine contains more logic to the 
square inch than anything else that comes 
from Canada, or from any other country for 
that matter. And, by the way, our friend 
Rockefeller is squeezing our other friend, 
Morgan, pretty hard. It won’t be but a short 
time until there will be onlv one trust left; 
And, with you, I will say: Let the Nation 


Own It. 
H. V. KaAppet. 


WILSHIRE’S LEAFLETS. 


We have had printed the following series 
of leaflets, which will be found invaluable for 
propaganda purposes: 

1. Why Workingmen Should be Socialists, 
50 cents per 100. 

2. The Significance of the Trust, 75c. per 


3. The Wilshire-Seligman Debate, $1.00 per 


4. Why Save Men’s Souls, 5ec. per too. 


5. The Story of the Pelican, illustrated, 
‘75C. per TOO.. 

6. A. B. C. of Socialism, by H. P. Moyer, 
75¢. per TOO. 


7. Platform of the Socialist Party, 20c. per 
TOO. 

Order by number always. Leaflets are sent 
post paid at prices quoted. 


Witsuire’s MAGAZINE, 
125 East 23rd St. New York. 


Why Workingmen Should be Socialists 
has become a classic among Socialist pamph- 
lets. It was written twelve vears ago, and 
millions of copies have been published and 
distributed all over the country. 

The Chinaman and the Pelican is a most 
attractive proposition in the way of a Social- 
ist pamphlet. It is a story which carries its 
own lesson, without the necessity of having 
a moral tacked on to it. It is fetchingly illus- 
trated with clever pen-and-ink sketches by a 
well-known New York artist. You can be 
sure that the man into whose hands you put 
it will read it. 

The Wilshire-Seligman Debate is undoubted- 
ly the most important debate of this nature 
that has been published. Debates between So- 
cialists and Single Taxers, and between So- 
cialists and Anarchists are frequent, and re- 
ports of some of them have been widely cir- 
culated, though neither Single Tax_nor An- 
archy is a formidable opponent. The Wil- 
shire-Seligman Debate, however, represents 
the general opposition between the capitalistic 
school of political economy and the socialist 
school, and is, therefore, of more general in- 
terest and value. ; 

The Significance of the Trust is a concise 
statement of Wilshire’s exposition of the 
working out of the Marxian theory 
as applied to present day industrial 
developments. It is “Wilshire’s theory” 
in a nutshell. It thas been translated 
into half a dozen different languages, and 
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much discussed by eminent European econo- 
mists. 

The A. B. C. of Socialism, by H. P. Moyer, 
was published in this series by special re- 
quest. It is just the thing to give to people 
who don’t know anything about Socialism 
but want to learn. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 15th, 1904. 
Permit me_to say that you have the most 
progressive Socialist magazine in this coun- 
try. 
Cicero C. TALsorr. 


Nat’! Committeeman of Minnesota. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 11, 1903. 

It is with much pleasure that I acknow- 
ledge receipt of the handsome premium, the 
Laughlin fountain pen, you sent me. 

I never once thought that I was entitled to 
a premium since you made such a concession 
to me in the price of the Magazine, and you 
may be sure that I esteem the great favor 
you have conferred on me in making me the 
recipient of this valuable premium. 

I am going to answer your slogan, “Let 
the Nation own the Trust,” with mine, “Let 
the people own the world,’ and may Wilshire’s 
Magazine ever be in front ranks of Socialism 
to batter down the obstacles to the Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth, and I hope to be able 
to send in many more subscriptions to keep 
it there. 

SAMUEL G. COATES. 
Breckenridge, Tex., Dec. 29, ’03. 
I think your magazine is the best in the 


U. S. I would not do without it at all. Suc- 
cess to you in your efforts to educate the 


people. 
C. E. MAXweELt. 


Walker, Ariz., Jan. Ist, 1904. 
I am a new Subscriber to your magazine 
and like it very much. Holding advanced 
ideas, it is what I want in order to keep in 
touch with the outside world. 
E. H. Rose. 


Green, Kan., Jan. 5, 1904. 
Your magazine is such an excellent pro- 
duction that I wish I had time to show it 
to everyone and solicit subscriptions. You 
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present the correct idea in economics in a 
proper manner, without being offensively ag- 


gressive. 
W. E. Davies. 


RENEW EARLY BUT NOT TWICE. 


If subscribers will kindly notice the 
date upon their wrappers they will be 
able to determine when their subscrip- 
tion expires. 

If the date does not correspond with 
what they think is right they will con- 
fer a favor by notifying us at once of the 
discrepancy. 

As soon as a renewal is received the 
date is changed to correspond. It some- 
times happens that more than one notice 
of expiration is received by a subscriber 
and notices are sometimes received after 
the renewal has been sent in. This oc- 
curs because the notices of renewals are 
made up a month ahead of time, and if 
the money or card is received meanwhile 
there is no method of preventing the 
notice going out anyway. 

Renewals should be made promptly, as 
otherwise the name is dropped from the 
list. It not only involves trouble on our 
part restoring it again, but the subscriber 
also runs the risk of losing a number 
and breaking up his file. Quite a num- 
ber failed to renew in time to get the 
last November issue, and as the issue is 
completely exhausted their, negligence 
has lost them the number irredeemably. 

We are always glad to fill orders for 
back numbers when we have them in 
stock, but we cannot always guarantee 
that we will have them. 


